PB, 


NOW WHEN YOU GET UP TO SEE THE CONGRESSMAN .... 
It was at the great youth demonstration for integration in Washington, and Rich- 
ard Parrish, a New York school teacher, was instructing a line of kids on what 
to do when they presented a petition to Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich.) when they 
got to see him on the speakers’ platform. All in all it was quite a day (see right). 
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THEY CAME FROM 37 STATES 





26,000 young people 
rally in Washington 
against segregation 


By Louis E. Burnham 

Guardian staff correspondent 
WASHINGTON 
XCEEDING ALL advance estimates, 
the Youth March for Integrated 
Schools brought 26,000 young people to 
the nation’s capital on April 18 in the 
biggest demonstration yet organized to 
demand implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 anti-segregation ruling. Rev. 
Martin Luther King told them, as they 
sat at the foot of the Washington monu- 
ment to listen to an imposing array of 
adult speakers, that they were represen- 
tatives of what history would probably 
call, not the beat generation, but the 

“generation of integration.” 

As delegations arrived on buses, trains 
and planes from 37 states they gathered 
on the mall, turned in their share of the 
400,000 signatures which had been gath- 
ered throughout the country, and waited 
for the march to begin. As they relaxed 
on the grass singing songs or moved 
around swapping greetings and experi- 
ences, they provided a striking example 
of how a vital social issue can weld out 
of the vast diversity of the nation a solid 
unity of purpose. 

They came from high schools and col- 
leges, factories and offices, big cities and 
small towns, North and South. The New 
York metropolitan area accounted for 
roughly half the marchers, but no part of 





WHAT'S POOR IKE GOING TO DO WITHOUT DULLES? 





Pentagon running wild as Herter takes over 


By Kumar Goshal 
HEN JOHN FOSTER DULLES re- 
signed as U.S. Secy. of State on 
April 16 and was replaced by Undersecy. 
Christian Herter three days later, the 
elaborate foreign policy structure he had 
laboriously constructed was falling apart. 
America’s allies had failed to agree on 
what they would propose at the May 11 





East-West foreign ministers’ conference 
at Geneva, and American generals were 
running amok. 


As Secy. of State, Dulles in 1953 in- 
herited the Truman-Acheson policy of 
“containment of communism,” a policy 
which he helped make. During the next 
six and a half years he roamed the world 
and elaborated on the policy. He con- 


tinued to do so even after the “contain- 
ment” policy itself had been repudiated 
by its originator, George F. Kennan, and 
the elaborations themselves had failed 
miserably. 

@ “Liberation” of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries has been a dismal failure; 
their socialist governments are more 


(Continued on Page 9) 


the country was unrepresented. Mary- 
land sent 2,000 marchers and Virginia 
added nearly 600. While representation 
from the rest of the South was sparse, a 
busload of teen-agers made the trip from 
Durham, N.C., and a carload drove up 
from Shreveport, La. 


ALL KINDS: The variety was more than 
geographical. Young pacifists stood by 
as a group of youthful cadets practiced 
their capers and the marching band of 
Columbia Lodge 85 of the Negro Elks 
played a martial tune. Liberal and rad- 
ical students, with hightly sophisti- 
cated political views, exchanged ideas 
with youth whose main motivation for 
social action had come from their church 
connections. 


Predominantly-Negro Wilberforce U, 
and predominantly-white Antioch Col- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Mauldin in St. Louis Post Dispatch 
“They want to go slow, child. That’s what 
they said 80 years ago.” 
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AUTOMATION MAKES UNEMPLOYMENT CHRONIC 





Economists dispute government forecasts on jobs 


By Robert E. Light 


DMINISTRATION ECONOMISTS to- 

taled the latest reports on major 
business indicators and danced a jig. The 
economy, they said, has recovered from 
the “recession” and will advance to new 
heights, wiping out mass unemployment 
on the way. But private calculators look- 
ing at the same statistics saw no. relief 
for the jobless and predicted chronic un- 
employment due mainly to automation. 


Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell prom- 
ised to eat his hat if the jobless number- 
ed more than 3,000,000 in October. Ray- 
mond J. Saulnier, chairman of the Presi- 


dent’s Ccuncil of Economic Advisers, 
supported Mitchell’s prediction; he fore- 
saw a booming economy producing a 
gross national product of more than $600 
billion by 1965. To them the key to eco- 
nomic health is growth, which in turn, 
they see as dependent on rising produc- 
tivity. 

To support their rosy view they point 
to these factors: 

® The economy will probably set rec- 
ords this year for industrial production, 
personal income, retail sales, total num- 
ber of people employed and gross na- 
tional product. 

® Corporate profits before taxes may 


reach $50 billion this year—37% more 
than in 1958. 


® A survey on capital spending by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. shows that 
business plans to spend $34.2 billion on 
new plant equipment in 1959, 7% more 
than last year, and an even greater sum 
in 1960. McGraw-Hill said it was the 
first time in the history of its research 
that businessmen planned so far ahead 
for plant expansion. 


THE DISPLACED WORKER: By Ad- 
ninistration arithmetic, the sum of busi- 
ness spending, consumer outlays and the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Poet Faiz free 
GLEN ELLEN, CALIF. 
Readers of the GUARDIAN 
will be glad to know that Paki- 
stani poet Ahmed Faiz (GUARD- 





IAN, March 30) has been re- 
leased from prison following a 
world-wide protest. The news 
came in a letter from Mrs. Faiz. 

Albert E. Kahn 


Cancer Research, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Those interested in the articles 
on Krebiozen should know of an 
organization in New York doing 
a tremendous service. The Inde- 
pendent Cancer Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., is a non-profit 
group issuing periodic, impartial 
reports on progress in cancer re- 
search. Its members receive no 
pay; the foundation depends en- 
tirely on donations from the 
public. The address: 118 W. 
57th Street, N.Y. 19. 

Thomas Grabell 


Direct conflict 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The brutal attack upon the 
peace-loving people of Tibet by 
the imperialistic, totalitarian 
government of Red China has 
stunned the world. It has done 
so just as did the even more 
brutal attack more than two 
years ago by the Soviet Reds 
upon the defenseless people of 
Hungary, who were striving to 
create a socialist society. 

Anybody who considers him- 
self to be a radical, left-winger, 
socialist, or progressive has no 
recourse but to denounce the 
perpetrators of this latest atro- 
city, which is typical of decadent 
communism. Because its posi- 
tion is in direct conflict with 
yours, my letter will, of course, 
not reach print in your publica- 
tion, but I just wart vou to know 
how one socialist feels. 

Emmett Baker Groseclose 


Dilemma 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

What can we do against the 
diabolical plan of the Russians 
to get out of Berlin and make a 
peace treaty with East Ger- 
many? And what can we do 
against the diabolical plan of 
the Chinese not to get out of 
Tibet where they stay according 
to their peace treaty of 1951? 

John H. Beck 


Topsy-turvyness 
STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 

The separation of the Dalai 
Lama and his heirarchy of 250,- 
000 lamas from political and 
economic hegemony over 2,000,- 
000 Tibetans has caused quite a 
stir in the Western press. It has 
been roundly denounced in the 
name of freedom all over the 
Western world. The Tibetan 


peasant, who until now has had 
to bear the feudal burden of 


—————— 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


The U.S., the President re- 
iterated, obviously does not 
want a war that might 
mean the destruction of ci- 
vilization, although it has 
the strength to wage and win 
one. 

—Time magazine, 3/23 

One yea: free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this ,week: 
R.D., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 











their support, must be confused 
at the topsy-turvyness of the 
free world. To be really free, 
he is told by the West, he must 
return to his feudal theocracy 
and wait till they all get off his 
economic back by their own will. 
This, I am sure, he will not do. 
Instead he must listen with 
amusement to radio broadcasts 
from Rome, where the Western 
world’s greatest religious leader, 
the Holy Father, is beginning to 
exercise temporal powers, such 
as limiting their vote to ap- 
proved candidates, on pain of 
excommunication. Thus it can 
be said that while backward 
Tibet is emerging from theo- 
cracy, the free, civilized, anti- 
communist world is entering 

therein. 
Gilbert Wasserman 


The mail pilferers 
GRAVENHURST, CANADA 

From myself and all of us in 
Northern Neighbors and North- 
ern Book House, hearty thanks 
and congratulations for your 
War of the Little Red Hen. 

Don’t take offense when I say 
that along with many of your 
veaders we've been fighting this 
for years. A few weeks ago we 
sent out a long letter to thou- 
sands of Americans, telling them 
a few truths about the mail pil- 
ferers. The response has aston- 
ished us. 

I think you know that the US. 
is not exactly riding a wave of 
popularity in Canada nowadays. 
So it is heart-warming to dis- 
cover how many splendid people 
live in your. country. The 
struggle to defend what is left 
of American democracy brings 
home the hard fact that your 
fight for freedom is Canada’s 
also, and Canadians will win lib- 
eration from American occupa- 
tion only when you, too, no long- 
er kneel to the Pentagon. 

At times, we have felt a bit 
cynical about “that real Amer- 
ica, the land of Lincoln and Joe 
Hill.” We don’t feel that way 
pow. We know thousands of ad- 
dresses in the U.S. where Abe 
and Joe would sure feel right at 
home. 

Dyson Carter 


Praise indeed! 
HARBORSIDE, MAINE 
We are delighted with NA- 
TIONAL GUARDIAN coverage 
these days. 
Scott Nearing 


Big sleep 
ZEONA, 8.D. 
The news that the bio-chemist, 
Dr. John Lyman, is working on 
“frozen sleep,” which could be 





HE SCENE IS SHIFTING swiftly from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The debate on the Atlantic Pact somewhat obscured the very 
real strategic landslide in Asia. China emerges as a strong military 
power, while Japan ceases to be a military power or even a strategic 


base of importance 
Secretary Acheson 


.. . has conceded the death of the Kuomin- 


tang regime and written off every possibility of resistance in South 
China. This time the military facts on the Asian continent were 
recognized unreservedly by our top policy maker. 

The pro-Chiang policy of publisher Henry Luce, Congressman 





Judd and the former Ambassadors Bullitt and Hurley, once a pow- 
erful lobby, was based on military illusions and delusions. The birth 
of a new Chinese land power must be taken seriously. 

A peaceful settlement for Asia must come. But settlement in 
Asia and settlement in Europe are not two separate compartments. 
The Atlantic Pact has produced gq tension in the West, and this 
tension will gravely complicate the task of diplomacy in the Pacific. 
—Max Werner in the Guardian, April 25, 1949 
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used for “overpopulation or un- 
employment ... until times were 
better,” opens up great possibil- 
ities. No reason at all why every 
large city can’t begin right now 
making glorified locker plants, 
and every small town could have 
one, too. The building of these 
plants would “give men work” 
and hold up hibernation for a 
time. 


Ezra Benson could contribute 
@ number for cold storage. Why 
not the slogan: ‘Freeze them 
out, then freeze them up’? 

Homer Ayres 


Spirit of the Elbe 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I have been trying—so far 
without success—to raise the 
$770 I need for my round trip 
ticket to the U.S.S.R. so I can 
attend the reunion of Elbe vete- 
rans, April 28-May 9 in Moscow, 
and do what I can to keep the 
spirit of the Oath at the Elbe 
alive. It is a most difficult sit- 
uation financially. 

Any help you or the readers of 
the GUARDIAN can give will 
certainly be appreciated. 

_ Joseph Polowsky, Secy. 
American Veterans of 
the Elbe River Link-Up, 
4126 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13 





Se 

SHADES OF GARRISON! 
In Boston, where a statue of 
the great Abolitionist graces 
Commonwealth Avenue, a 
great furore has arisen over 
the lily-white Red Sox base- 
ball team. Above, race-wise 
and baseball-wise Tufts stu- 
dent Allen Levinson protests 
the Red Sox’s sending Negro 
Jerry (Pumpsie) Green back to 
the minors. Moments later he 
was roughed up by some young 
bigots who never read their 
history books. 


Best little readers 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


The GUARDIAN is one of the 
best little papers I have ever had 
the fortune of reading. 

Louis Rosenfield 


Ending with proposition 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Bring home our boys, our war 
materials, our battleships, etc. 
The ships could best be used to 
house, train and educate juve- 
nile delinquents. That would be 
much better than storing sur- 
plus grain in the ships, there to 
rot, depriving hungry citizens of 
food they have a right to. 

Edna V. Hansen 


Yes, Your Honor 
SULLIVAN, IND. 


Before I take it up with the 
alert postal authorities who are 
screening my mail, (I told them 
I was 67 years old, an ex-Judge 
and felt qualified to choose my 
reading matter, whereupon they 
sent the “subversive” material 
from Canada), fire me your 
March 16 issue as I would much 
rather miss one week’s meals 
than one week’s copy of the 
GUARDIAN. 

Norval K. Harris 
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REPORT TO READERS 





Aftermath in Denver 


HE SECOND DENVER Smith Act trial was concluded April 15 

with the sentencing by Federal Judge William Lee Knous of six 
defendants convicted for a second time. The first convictions were 
thrown out by the Circuit Court of Appeals and new trials ordered 
after the 1957 Supreme Court reversed the California convictions, 

In the second Denver trial only two of the seven original de- 
fendants were still members of the Communist Party. One was 
acquitted when the informer called against him refused to testify. 
The prison sentences for the other six were the same as at the first 
trial in 1954. Arthur Bary, now a Californian, five years; Anna Cor- 
rea, formerly Bary’s wife and still a Denver resident, and Patricia 
Blau, now living in Texas, four years each; Arthur Zepelin of Den- 
ver and Joseph Scherrer, now a New Yorker, three years each; Maia 
Scherrer, Joseph’s wife, two and a half years (the Scherrers have 
two infant children, born since the last trial). 

At the sentencing Maia Scherrer said: “In the five years since 
my arrest I have subjected my thoughts, my actions and my con- 
science to a most careful scrutiny. Never in my life have I taught, 
advocated or believed in the overthrow of our government by force 
and violence. My creed is the American creed. I believe in freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of thought, freedom of the 
press. I believe in the freedom to criticism, to disagree. For my be- 
lief in socialism I have been on trial twice, anu twice the evidence 
against me has been Books, and Books alone!” The other defend- 
ants spoke, too. Following are excerpts from the statement of youth- 
ful Anna Correa, best known as an indomitable fighter for the rights 
of Mexican-Americans in Colorado. 


HERE WERE DAYS during this harassing trial when holding 
back tears was almost impossible. There were times when I 
thought my stomach would not take another day of it... 

For seven weeks we sat in court listening silently to all the abuse 
heaped on us out of the mouths of the paid informers. 

One of the informers claimed I said that “capitalism is pregnant 
with revolution and that force is the midwife of every old society 
pregnant with the new.” Your honor, if as part of my defense I had 
chosen to put a doctor on the witness stand to determine whether or 
not this was so, it would have been no more ridiculous than the use 
of this quotation to convict me. 

Or, to prove that I advocated the overthrow of the government, 
an informer quoted me as saying that we must liberate the Negro 
and Mexican people by revolution. I have never advocated or preach- 
ed in any way that the solution to the problems of the Negro and 
Mexican people should be through revolution. I believe in striving 
to eliminate discrimination through legislation, through political 
action, through social understanding and through education and 
by improving economic standards. When anyone identifies himself 
with the oppressed they run the risk of being called Communists. 


A™ THIS HAPPENED to us because we believe our country gives 
us the right to political freedom, the right to think what we 
want. I have chosen to believe in the Marxian philosophy. 

I am convinced that the jury pronounced me guilty for being a 
Communist, and not for “teaching and advocating the overthrow of 
the government by force or violence.” I was further convinced of 
this from what one of the jurors told me afier the trial. 

My mother and I were having dinner in the cafeteria at the 
Lakeside Shopping Center. Just as we set our trays down on the 
table, we saw one of the jurors sitting opposite us with her husband. 

We exchanged hellos, and my mother said pleasantly to her: 
“It’s a small world, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is?’ she replied. 

As she walked out I said to her: “Now that it is all over, would 
you mind telling me why you found us guilty? Was it because we 
were Communists? ’ 

She found it hard to reply. Her husband nodded his head slowly. 
Finally she said: 

“Yes, it was the best we could do; we all felt the same way.” 


a she clinched my shoulder and said: “I wish you lots of 
uck.” 


, rene DAY SOON I hope there will be no more political trials in 
our country. Then we can take tongue out of cheek and say 
to the world: 
“America has political freedom, In America we do not put peo- 
ple in jail for what they think!” 
* 


J a 

The Denver convictions are now moving toward appeal for a 
second time. Much-needed contributions may be sent to Anna Cor- 
rea, 2416 W. 36th Av., Denver 11, Colo. —THE GUARDIAN 
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‘INTERNATIONAL SCANDAL’ 





UN is asked to act on human 
rights for Mexican-Americans 


EW PROBLEMS in the USS. have re- 

sisted solution so stubbornly as the 
extraordinary exploitation of 5,000,000 
Mexican-American industrial workers 
and farm laborers. Over the years the 
Tolan Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the LaFollette Committee of 
the Senate, a 1951 Presidential Commis- 
sion and numerous private agencies have 
studied the plight of the Mexican-Amer- 
icans. 

But studies alone don’t change con- 
ditions and the present Administration 
tends to ignore the injustices which have 
worsened since its predecessors revealed 
them, For this reason the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
in a petition presented April 17, has ask- 
ed the Human Rights Commission of the 
UN Social and Economic Council to in- 
vestigate the “serious deprivations of the 
human rights of the Mexican immigrant 
in the United States.” 


TREATY VIOLATED: When the Mexi- 
can-American war ended on Feb. 2, 1848, 
with the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Mexico ceded to the U.S. the vast terri- 
tory which was to become California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas. Treaty as- 
surances that the 75,000 Mexicans in the 
territory at the time of signing would be 
secure in their property and civil rights 
were disregarded and the US. attitude 
of racial superiority has plagued Mexi- 
can-Americans ever since. 

Work in the mines and huge factory- 
farms of the Southwest provide the chief 
employment for Mexican - Americans. 

Among them none are more shabbily 
treated than the hundreds of thousands 
of agricultural workers who are brought 





CHILD LABOR IN THE FIELDS 
There are no laws to protect her 


across the border each year to harvest 
cotton, berries, sugarbeet and other 
crops. They do the back-bending jobs 
which few other workers would under- 
take; most of them are from neighbor- 
ing Mexican provinces and the ACPFB 
petition describes them as “among the 
poorest peasants in the Western Hemis- 
phere.” 


TRICKS AND VIOLENCE: In the U.S 
these workers [braceros] are at the bot- 


tom of the heap among a miserable army 
of itinerant farm hands—native and for- 
eign-born—who have become a perma- 
nent fixture in American agriculture. 
Whenever they have attempted even the 
slightest improvement of their conditions 
their efforts have been frustrated by 
subterfuge and violence by the big grow- 
ers. And the growers enjoy ‘he collusion 
of government on the municipal, county, 
state and Federal levels. 

The first strike of agricultural work- 
ers in the Imperial Valley in California, 
in 1928, was broken by wholesale arrests 
and deportations of everyone connected 
with the union. When the LaFollette 
Committee investigated a 1933 strike of 
7,000 Mexican-American workers the 
Deputy Sheriff of Kern County, Calif., 
testified: “We protect our farmers here 
in Kern County. They are the best peo- 
ple. They keep the county growing. But 
the Mexicans are trash, they have no 
standard of living. We herd them like 
pigs.” 

Many of the Mexican workers are held 
in virtual peonage. On March 15, 1948, 
Raul Gonzalez, employed by the Stokeley- 
Van Camp Co., was due a pay check of 
$18.84 to cover 48 hours of work. But 
the company had deducted $17.50 for 
board and an additional $2 for medical 
expenses. For his labor, Gonzalez “owed” 
his bosses 66c, 


‘PRISONERS OF WAR’: Protests against 
such conditions usually resul’ in prompt 
arrest and deportation to Mexico. A Cath- 
olic magazine, Jubilee, noted in its April, 
1958, issue that “on this side of the bor- 
der the status of the braceros resembles 
that of prisoners of war.” 

Because they are deprived of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, minimum 
wage guarantees and other protections 
which cover American workers, the Mex- 
ican immigrants are used to depress wages 
in the fields. 

Between Aug. 1 and 5, 1958, peach 
growers in Sutter County, Calif., were 
paying 15c to 18c a box for pickers. The 
U.S. Dept. of Labor certified a labor 
shortage and approved the importation 
of 933 Mexican nationals to work in the 
fields. On Aug. 7 some 700 Mexicans ar- 
rived but a day earlier the California 
Farm Placement Service certified a 12c 
base wage for the area. 

In California’s San Joaquin Valley 
over a ten-year period tomato pickers’ 
wages have dropped 40% while the pro- 
portion of Mexican nationals has risen 
to 90% of all pickers. 


NO RELIEF: Since 1942, when the U.S. 
and Mexico signed the first international 
agreement governing the treatment of 
Mexican nationals in U.S. agricultural 
fields, the Mexican government has vain- 
ly protested violations of the agreement. 
Even threats to close the border to fur- 
ther importation of braceros have had 
no effect in Washington. The growers 
know that, if necessary, they can over- 
fulfill their “quota” of braceros through 
the continuing illegal border traffic. 

In 1958 the U.S. Dept. of Labor set a 
50c hourly wage as an acceptable pay 
level for Mexican nationals. But all over 
the Southwest, Mexican contract labor 
is cheated out of even these low wages. 
The Mexican government has set up a 
special office in Mexico City to handle 
claims of Mexicans summarily ejected 
from the U.S. without being given a 
chance to collect wages due them. Only 
a small minority of such cases are report- 
ed, but wage payments reclaimed by the 
Mexican government run well over $620,- 
000 annually. 


NATIONAL DISGACE: It is on behalf 
of the braceros, other Mexican immi- 
grants and Mexican-American citizens in 
the U.S. that the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born has pre- 
pared its petition to the UN. Short of the 
intervention requested, the immediate fu- 
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FARM WORKERS PICKET AN EL CENTRO, CALIF., EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
A sheriff said: “Mexicans ave trash.. 


ture of foreign-born and native agricul- 
tural workers in the U.S. appears bleak. 

Three states—New York. Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey—have passed some leg- 
islation for their protection, but enforce- 
ment is weak. Official migrant labor 
committees now exist in 20 states but 
their function is largely advisory. The 
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» We herd them like pigs.” 


AFL-CIO has recently made motions as 
if to back a major organizing drive 
among agricultural workers but this hag 
been an empty ritual in the house of lae 
bor for decades. 

It still remains that treatment of the 
braceros is both a national disgrace and 
an international scandal. 





THE ORDEAL OF JUNIUS SCALES 





Smith Act test ‘membership’ case 
before Supreme Court second time 


OW FAR the Smith Act can still be 

used against a political minority will 

be the key issue when the Supreme Court 

for a second time hears arguments on 

April 27 in the case of Junius Scales, for- 

mer North Carolina Communist Party 
chairman. 


The hearing brings to a climax a pro- 
ceeding that began more than four years 
ago with Scales’ arrest under the section 
of the law forbidding what has been 
called “knowing membership” in any or- 
ganization which advocates forcible over- 
throw of the government. Scales was con- 
victed and sentenced to six years at a 
first trial in Greensboro, N.C., in 1955. 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the conviction, but the Supreme 
Court set it aside in October, 1957, in a 
ruling that avoided the question of the 
constitutionality of the law. Scales was 
granted a new trial because he had been 
denied access to FBI records of govern- 
ment informers who testified against him 
in court. 


At a second trial in February, 1958, 
Scales was convicted again on an amend- 
ed complaint which deleted some of the 
unsupported charges of the first trial. 
He was again sentenced to six years and 
again appealed. 


TEST CASE: Scales is no longer a CP 
member, but his case is regarded by gov- 
ernment and defense alike as the main 
test case involving the Smith Act mem- 
bership section. Other membership cases 
awaiting the outcome of the Scales case 
are those of Claude Lightfoot, Chicago; 
John Noto, Buffalo; Max Weiss, Chicago; 
John Hellman, Butte, Mont., and Dr. Al- 
bert Blumberg of New York who was in- 
dicted in Philadelphia. Last year a Fed- 
eral Court, on government motion, dis- 
missed a membership case against Ema- 
nuel Blum of Indiana. 


In addition to these defendants, the 11 
CP leaders who were convicted in the 
first Smith Act “conspiracy” trial in 


1951 have been indicted under the mem= 
bership clause, but no steps have been 
taken to bring them to trial. 

Conducting Scales’ defense is one o¥ 
the nation’s leading civil liberties attore 
neys, Telford Taylor, brigadier general 
and chief Allied prosecutor of Nazi wa¥ 
criminals at the Nuremberg trials. Scales, 
now living in New York, earns $65 a week 
as an unskiiled worker. 

Legal costs—moderate counsel fees and 
the considerable expense of printing briefs 
and other papers—are beyond his reach, 
Contributions to help carry the case to 
a@ successful conclusion will be welcomed 
by the defendant’s wife, Mrs. Gladys 
Scales, 90 LaSalle St., New York 27, N.¥. 
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Tom Mboya: ‘We have the right to be free now’ 


MERICAN DELEGATES TO THE UN, sitting in 

New York’s Carnegie Hall packed with an audience 
celebrating Africa Freedom Day April 15, must have 
felt rather uncomfortable when they heard an African 
leader from Kenya say: 

“We Africans are often surprised, puzzled, eventually 
frustrated and disil- 
lusioned when we 
see the U.S. acqui- 


esce in the French 
Army’s use of Amer- 
ican arms, allegedly 
for NATO, against 
Algerians; or 
abstain from vot- 
ing on the Alger- 


ian question in the 
UN; or lead the de- 
fense of the Portu- 
guese refusal to 
make reports on her 
colonies in Africa; or 
avoid condemning 
government brutality 
in Nyasaland .. .” 

The words were 
spoken gently by 28- 
year-old Tom Mboya, 
son of illiterate parents. Through back-breaking work 
on a white settler estate and by existing on a starvation 
diet, they scraped up enough to pay his tuition fees for 
@ primary and secondary education. Mboya later took a 
correspondence course and squeezed in a year’s study at 
Oxford’s Ruskin College in 1956. 


TOM MBOYA 
He speaks gently, but... 





Now general secretary of the Kenya Fedn. of Labor, 
he was the first African elected to the Kenya legis- 
lature in 1957. Last December, he. was elected chair- 
man of the All-African People’s Conference in Ghana. 
He has traveled widely in Asia and Africa and is now 
visiting the U.S. for the second time to tell of Africa’s 
plight and raise money for an African Freedom Fund, 


HEN HE IS ASKED certain questions at his fre- 

quent press conferences and radio-TV appear- 
ances, a puzzled look comes into his eyes, as though he 
were wondering whether the embers of America’s re- 
volutionary tradition have turned to ashes in the 
hearts of his questioners. Here are some of these ques- 
tions: “Are Africans ready for freedom? ... Have you 
a target date for independence? ... Will Africans al- 
ways be nonviolent in their freedom struggle? ... What 
about the rights of the white settlers when you are 
free? . . How can you reconcile your advocacy of de- 
mocracy with the tendency toward one-party rule as 
evidenced in Guinea?” 

His answers are frank and devastatingly simple. He 
says: “There’s no target date. We want freedom now. 
All peoples everywhere have the right to be free now.” 
He asks why people have to qualify for freedom accord< 
ing to rules set by the conquerors, why they cannot 
claim it as their “unalienable” right, as our own De- 
claration of Independence proclaims. 


Violence, he patiently points out, is used first by the 
colonial oppressors to crush the nonviolent struggle for 
freedom. He warns that Africans are not to be blamed 
if they retaliate violently when the violence perpetrat- 
ed on them becomes intolerable. He muses aloud why 
the burden of virtue is always placed on the shoulders 


of the oppressed and never on the oppressor. 

Himself a victim of racial prejudice, he says without 
bitterness that Africans in Kenya, outnumbering white 
settlers 600 to 1, have proposed special transitional 
safeguards—but not special privileges—for the whites 
when Kenya is free and they follow the democratic 
procedure of “one man, one vote.” 


EMOCRACY, Mboya says with a smile, does not 

necessarily depend on the existence of more than one 
political party. To him, “democracy means protecting 
the rights and freedom of the individual while offering 
him the fullest opportunity for growth. It does not 
mean transplating the differing institutional forms 
of democracy prevailing in the U.S., Britain and 
France.” Africans, he insists, will develop their own 
democratic forms, based on their own traditions, needs 
and experience. 


Asked what African leaders mean by “the emergence 
of an African personality,” he says he finds it difficult 
to define in a few words. Perhaps it means the integra- 
ed development of the economic, political, cultural and 
social life of the Africans. He illustrates by saying: 


“When someone says ‘I am an American’, I know 
what he means, the values he represents. But ‘if I say 
‘Iam an African’, no one seems to know what I mean, 
They ask, am I a South African, French African, etc. 
This must change. The world must understand that 
Africa can no longer be qa projection of Portugal, Bel- 
gium, France. Britain. Africa, in all its diversity, must 
nevertheless be a projection of Africans.” 

The definition, after all, was not difficult. 


—Kumar Goshal 
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Egypt tends toward compromise with West 


By Tabitha Petran 


Guardian staff correspondent 
(Second of two articles) 
CAIRO 
GYPTIAN INDUSTRY in 1958 expe- 
rienced the most profitable year in 
its history. Earnings of the big monopoly 
corporations were up two to six times 
over 1952. 

Prices soared too, especially after the 
Suez invasion: Inflation was inherent in 
the £125 million increase in Treasury 
bills effected since 1952 to finance the 
industrialization and arms program, and 
the expenses resulting from Suez. . 

Unremitting efforts by the Western 
powers to reduce the value of the pound 
abroad also helped contribute to the in- 
flationary spiral; rising prices of im- 
ports pushed up the cosé of oil, technical 
equipment, transport, railway traffic, all 
of which affect the cost of production 
and the standard of living. 

There have been no commensurate in- 
creases in wages and incomes for work- 
ers and peasants,-and the absence of 
democratic institutions has put on these 
people a heavy and disproportionate share 
of the burden. 

Wages of peasants and workers have 
increased only slightly in the last six 
years and in some sectors may actually 
have fallen. Before the Revolution, the 
average industrial wage was £2 for a 5l- 
hour week (the pound is $2.80) or 33 
piastres, for a 9-hour day (about $1). 
Government economists who cite this 
figure carefully avoid any comparable 
figure for now. But in Cairo only skilled 
workers today get such a “good” wage. 
(Elsewhere they may get up to 65 pias- 
tres a day). Unskilled workers get eight 
to 20 piastres for a 9- to 12-hour day. 


THE PEASANTS’ LOT: Today the work- 
er must pay much more for food and 
other essential items. A ban on strikes 
and independent union organization also 
has meant speedup and fines—often for 
unavoidable defects in production. 
Peasants have fared little better. Some 
250,000 peasant families (1,200,000 peo- 
ple) have directly benefited from the 
land reform. Limitation of land rent, 
where enforced, has increased peasant 
income at the expense of landowners. 
But the land reform’s minimum wage 
provisions (18 piastres a day for men) 
have never been enforced and landless 
rural labor, more than half the 14,000,000 
who live on the land, has got nothing. 


THE TAX SYSTEM: The absence of dem- 
ocratic controls becomes strikingly clear 
in the tax system. Before the Revolution 
Egypt’s tax system was one of the 
world’s worst. Direct taxes contributed 
only 20.1% of total revenue. And since 
the Revolution indirect taxation has in- 
creased even more. Rates of profit for 
commerce and industry have gone up and 
corporate profits have made spectacular 
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EGYPTIAN FELLAHIN STILL USE 


gains. But Egypt’s corporate taxes re- 
main among the world’s lowest. All this 
while the government gets funds for the 
ordinary budget by profiteering on cer- 
tain popular consumption items on a 
scale never before known, 

While the poor now pay a higher share 
of the revenue, they get less in the way 
of services. Appropriations for the high 
cost of living bonus have been cut and 
government subsidies to hold down prices 
on important consumer commodities 
have been reduced or withdrawn—until 
this year when popular discontent forced 
some increases. 


THE CONSEQUENCES: The 1958 budget 
cut the already meager appropriations 
for the Ministries of Health and Social 
Affairs, and for the Combined Units (ru- 
ral health, welfare and educational proj- 
ects). The £18 million for these three 
agencies in 1957 was only £1 million more 
than was spent by the government that 
year on officials going abroad. 

The result of all this is that Egyptian 
capitalism has failed to create the ex- 
panding internal market necessary to in- 
dustrial expansion—and its present poli- 
cies are not designed to do so, This fact 
has two major consequences: 


@ Egyptian capitalism must look else- 
where for its markets—most obviously to 
other Arab countries, all economically 
undeveloped in comparison with Egypt. 
Egyptian capitalists have not been slow 
to exploit the Arab national movement. 
After union with Syria, for example, lead- 
ing Egyptian banks and insurance com- 
panies hurried to set up shop in the 
“northern region”; Egyptian industrial- 
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THEIR BACKS TO PLANT COTTON 


ists got customs barriers removed, leav- 
ing Syrian industry (much weaker) at 
their mercy. Egyptian entrepreneurs bid 
successfully for lucrative contracts un- 
der Syria’s development program. 

@ Relationships between Egyptian and 
Western capitalists have undergone a 
subtle change. 


BACKGROUND STORY: In its first 
phase, 1952-55, the Revolutionary govern- 
ment based its industrialization program 
on the premise that industrialization 
could be achieved only by large scale for- 
eign investment. Foreign capital, how- 
ever, did not respond. 

The September, 1955, Czech arms deal 
marked the adoption of neutralism—that 
is, independence of imperialism—a policy 
forced by the West’s refusal to buy 
Egypt’s cotton and to sell Egypt arms, 
and by its encouragement to Israel. 

The period from 1955 to the Iraq Rev- 
olution was marked by Nasser’s uncom- 
promising stand against imperialism, 
Egypt’s reliance on socialist help, and 
after Suez and Egyptianization, the at- 
tainment by Egyptian capitalism of a 
large measure of security and economic 
freedom vis-a-vis imperialism. 


UNEASY CAPITALISTS: Since then, 


Egyptian capitalists have become in- 
creasingly uneasy over the possible impli- 
cations of Soviet aid. The great popular 
rallying at the time of Suez, Nasser’s 
arming of the people, the steps then 
taken towards democratization—all con- 
tributed to this uneasiness. For they 
feared development of a genuine national 
front—a threat to their profits and priv- 
lleges. 

Now the Iraq Revolution poses the 
potent threat of democracy to Egyptian 
monopoly’s control of the Arab countries. 

This threat, conveniently labeled 
“communist,” has drawn Egyptian capi- 
talists closer to their Western counter- 
parts politically. Economically it has re- 
vived the old goal of “partnership” with 
private Western capital, supposedly on 
better terms than before. 


CLASH WITH IRAQ: This was explicit 
at the recent Arab League Economic 
Conference when Egypt proposed to alter 
the character of the long-projected Arab 
Bank for Economic Development. This 
had originally been conceived to develop 
indigenous Arab capital to provide Arab 
financing for Arab development. Egypt 
now insisted that the bank must “en- 
courage foreign private capital.” 

Egypt turned a deaf ear to Iraqi criti- 
cism that this (1) would violate the neu- 
tralist policy sincs socialist countries 
have no private capital and thus are ex- 
cluded; (2) would make the bank a “na- 
tional front” for imperialist penetration. 
Foreign capital is not needed: Arab oil 
— alone, properly used, could suf- 

ice, 


Egypt's “partnership” goal was further 
underlined by Cairo’s welcome to the 
Middle East Industrial Development 
Projects Corp., an organization designed 
to promote private foreign investment 
and “bring together Western and Orien- 
tal capital.” Iraq did not attend this 
meeting; it had meanwhile rejected as 
interference with Iraq independence a 
U.S. proposal on American investments. 


CAN IT BE DONE? The changing rela- 
tionships between Egyptian and Western 
capitalists do not point to a severance of 
economic relations with socialist coun- 
tries, so long as these remain profitable; 
nor to rejection of neutrality, although 
its content is altering somewhat. They 
point rather to a compromise of sorts 
with imperialism, ga compromise dictated 
by a certain identity of interests in the 
face of the class struggle intensifying 
throughout the Arab world since Iraq. 

But contradictions within the impe- 
rialist camp—and within the UAR and 
the Arab world—suggest that now, as in 
the past, any stable compromise will be 
difficult to achieve. 
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BEHIND THE NEWS FROM LA PAZ ' 





Bolivia’s politics are explosive 


A revolt broke out on April 19 in La Paz, capital of Bolivia, which, the 
government reported, was quickly put down, The instigation of the revolt was 
not clear at GUARDIAN press time, but indications were that it was sparked 
by the right-wing Socialist Falange Party. The incident took on significance be- 
cause it followed disturbances in the three main tin-mining centers of Bolivia 
at a time when the country was under severe economic stress. From La Paz last 
week came a dispatch by Harvey and Jessie Lloyd O’Connor which gives a pic- 
ture of the situation in Bolivia against which the disturbances may be evaluat- 


ed. Mr. O’Connor is the author of The Empire of Oil and other works. 


dispatch follows. 


The 


By Harvey and Jessie Lloyd O’Connor 


Special to the Guardian 


LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


P ON THE ALTIPLANO OF BOLIVIA, 13,000 feet high, you see women and 
children gathering dry grass in bundles. This, with dried llama dung, is their 

fuel for cooking, for not a tree grows on the bleak, sodden, cold altiplano. 
The grass and dung are taken “home” to the little adobe hut of red mud, 
windowless, with only a low entrance, doorless, to cook the. orenins meal of corn. 


The smoke fills the room and filters out 
through the thatch roof, for there is no 
chimney. Nor is there furniture; only 
some cooking utensils and some blankets 
on the dirt floor, in which the family 
will wrap themselves against the cold of 
night, huddled under their ponchos. The 
coca leaf (cocaine) deadens hunger, cold 
and pain among trem. 

These, perhaps the most wretched peo- 
ple of the hemisphere, existed under pure 
feudalism until 1952. Yet they arose then 
and broke those chains; today, although 
mostly illiterate, they are free to vote 
and to organize; to guarantee their free- 
dom they have guns. This is the one 
great fact about Bolivia, contradicted by 
no one, in a Jand in which every other 
“fact” finds its contradiction. 


POLITICAL LABORATORY: Of the 
landlords, some were killed and the oth- 
ers chased out—today they cluster in 
Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires clamoring 
for their lost freedom—to exploit the In- 
dians. The tin barons were dispossessed, 
but they did not have to flee because 
they already lived in Paris and on the 
Riviera. So today, after 400 years of slav- 
ery under the Spaniards and the creole 
oligarchy, the Indians have grimly or- 
ganized themselves into armed bands un- 
der the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment—MNR—which now holds power. 

Bolvia today is the strangest political 
laboratory in the world, outside Yugo- 
slavia. The MNR government in La Paz 
shares power with the Central Labor Un- 
ion in a curious experiment in syndical- 
ism. Each holds veto power over the 
other. But while the La Paz government 
is headed by President Hernan Siles 
Zauzo, the Central Labor Union and the 
miners are headed, in part, by Juan 
Lechin, with distrust and rivalry ram- 
pant between the two. 

The boliviano has sunk to depths un- 
known since the German monetary crisis 
of 1922; the current quotation is 12,000 
to the dollar. The miners, some totally 
unemployed, the rest under-employed be- 
cause of the crisis in the world tin mar- 
ket, are kept from starving by the gov- 
ernment’s food commissaries, selling be- 
low cost. 


MINERS AND PEASANTS: But this lar- 
gesse has angered the Intl. Monetary 
Fund which refuses further credits to La 
Paz unless the government raises prices 
to cover costs. The government felt ob- 
liged to cave in, whereupon the miners 
struck. President Siles called them 
“communists.” 

Then occurred an incident typical in 
Bolivia’s chaotic politics. A thousand 
armed peasants loyal to the government 
commandeered a train and descended on 
Oruro, the mining center, ready for the 
spark which might set off armed con- 
flict with the miners. Fortunately the 
government settled the strike by post- 
poning the showdown for two months. 
After a few days, the peasants, who had 
been camping in the municipal stadium 
and dancing the while with local towns- 
people, departed peacefully for home. 

But the government totters from crisis 
to crisis, and every day brings demands 
from this and that union for higher pay, 
to check the dizzying descent of their 
already abysmal living standards. Like- 
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Can they be maneuvered... 


wise the mestizo townspeople of La Paz, 
Sucre, Oruro, Cochabamba are miser- 
able with their plummeting salaries and 
scarce opportunity for professional em- 
ployment; they fear the Indians of the 
countryside but can think of no way to 
disarm them and get the country “sta- 
bilized.” 


PROFESSIONALS PROTEST: The Natl. 
Confederation of Professionals has just 
published a letter to the government pro- 
testing “recent attacks on the life, peace 
and liberty” of six agronomists, three en- 
gineers and a lawyer, as well as past vio- 
lations by private bands “of the most 
elemental human rights,” 

In the cities, many of the middle class 
who once supported MNR complain that 
their phones and mail are checked, and 
many are exiled. Until 1957 there were 
concentration camps with up to 5,000 
inmates, they say. But opposition news- 
papers are eloquent in their insults to 


the government and the concentration 
camps are no more. 


With all this, there are thousands of 
bewildered Americans in Bolivia, either 
trying to make a fast buck in private en- 
terprise or trying to help the country 
through public enterprises such as Point 
4, and they can agree on only one thing 
—both President Siles and Juan Lechin, 
the miners’ leader, are “communists.” 
But what kind of communists? 


Well, maybe not Russian communists, 
but at any rate “marxists” of some kind 
or other. On this point the typical Amer- 
ican, not too sure of fine ideological dis- 
tinction, breaks down and splutters that 
in any event they’re all “reds.” But why 
does the State Dept. dump some $120.- 
000,000 into the lap of a “communist” 
government? To that there is no reply. 
Confusion is confounded and compound- 
ed. 


TIN AND OIL: President Siles, who was 
elected two years ago to succeed Victor 
Paz Estenssoro, leader of the 1952 MNR 
revolution, lends little clarity to the con- 
fusion. Siles condemns Russia for “break- 
ing” tin prices by dumping the metal on 
the world market, thus driving Bolivia 
into bankruptcy. He is breaking the back 
of the one promising advance the coun- 
try had made in recent years, that of 
the Bolivian state oil company, by hand- 
ing over its most promising petroleum re- 
serves to North American oil companies 
—a strange reward for the state oil com- 
pany’s achievement in supplying the na- 
tion’s entire consumption after only four 
years of operation. 

President Siles boasts that his country 
is open to foreign investment in a favor- 
able climate. His adroit New York adver- 
tising agency, in a four-page ad in the 
N.Y. Times recently, devoted one page 
to the welcome he gave Vice President 
Nixon in his ill-fated mission to Latin 
America. 

And yet most Americans in La Paz 
agree President Siles is a “red” and that 
the State Dept., for once, has made a 
frightful mistake. Their only explana- 
tion of State Dept. policy is that the al- 
ternative in Bolivia to President Siles’ 
“communism” is syndicalist anarchy. 


OTHER CURRENTS: All _ speculation 
about Bolivia’s future stumbles over the 
stubborn fact that the peasants and 
miners are armed. The old army was 
abolished after the revolution and the 
national police force of 6,000 is uncer- 
tain in its loyalty. There is danger that 
the peasants and miners can be maneu- 
vered into civil war as the recent strike 
incidents showed. 

Yet there are other currents within 
the labor movement not fully in agree- 
ment with either President Siles or Juan 
Lechin. The Oil Workers Union favors 
a new petroleum code that would even- 
tually undo most of the concessions grant- 
ed by the government and strengthen 
the national oil company. Within MNR 
there is a movement to heal old contro- 
versies in a movement of national union. 
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Coming Next Week 


T= MAY 4 ISSUE OF THE GUARDIAN will be a special Spring 
Book Issue, with extra pages devoted to reviews, comment and arti- 
cles by well-known authors and critics, including Charles Madison, 
Dr. Annette Rubinstein, Angus Cameron, Yuri Suhl, Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
ker and others. It is the opening gun in an expanded GUARDIAN 
program (1) to bring more good books to more good people, and (2) 


Bundle orders will be available without cost to GUARDIAN sub- 
scribers. You can give or mail them to friends, neighbors or libraries, 
pass them around the shop or office, or leave copies where you know 
they will be read. You can use this issue to GET new subs or to GIVE 
subs as a gift. Also, in the May 4 issue you will find details on how you 
can earn free books for yourself in the process! 

Write telling us how many copies of the Special Issue you would 


Subscription Dept., NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 197 E. 4 St., N.Y. 9, N.Y. 
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. into a civil war? 


The basic problem revolves about the 
peasants. A sharp critic of the govern- 
ment who thinks the Indians are as 
wretched economically as before, admits 
they are better off socially. “They used 
to bow and scrape before a city lawyer 
—now they look him in the eye and tell 
him what their rights are.” 


The peasants themselves have built over 

600 schools, and roads have been push- 
ed through the mountains. But the bank- 
rupt government is unable to foster co- 
operatives or to introduce machinery or 
modern farming methods. Peasants still 
use the foot-plow to turn the soil as they 
did under the Incas (‘a longish, quite 
narrow kind of spade); there aren’t many 
cattle on the altiplano for hauling eveff 
a primitive plow. 
THE WHITE MAN: Some Americans 
have suggested that Bolivia be abolished 
—why indeed should human beings be 
forced to exist on the desolate, tree-less, 
air-thin altiplano which offers little hope 
of supporting people under the best of 
systems? 

But this very altiplano was the cradle 
of one of the outstanding civilizations 
of the Americas—that of tke Incas. Be- 
fore the Spaniards came, the Indians 
were doing very well indeed in a highly 
organized system in which everyone had 
plenty to eat and no one worked in the 
mines more than a few weeks a year. 

Agriculture and irrigation were brought 
to remarkable levels, primitive arts of 
startling beauty developed, and great 
towns flourished, with an amazing net- 
work of roads more than 3,000 miles long 
—many still used—from central Chile to 
the Colombian border. The mountain- 
top fortress of Macchu Pichu, guardian 
of the ancient capital city of Cuzco, to- 
day is one of the wonders of the contin- 
ent, although it lay hidder and forgot- 
ten for 400 years. 

A thoughtful Point 4 American, con- 
sidering Inca history, observed that per- 
haps the only thing wrong with Bolivia 
is the white man—if he would get out 
perhaps the Indians could recreate their 
civilization. 
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The Youth March 
in Washington 


(Continued from Page 1) 

lege, neighboring schools in Ohio, sent a 
joint delegation of 45 in seven cars. They 
brought 720 petition-signatures collected 
on both campuses. From the Frederick 
Douglass public housing project in Har- 
lem a bus brought almost 50 youngsters, 
about evenly divided among white, Negro 
and Puerto Rican tenants, chaperoned 
by their parents. 

A Negro woman member of the New 
Jersey state legislature accompanied a 
busload of youth from East Orange. Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican workers of Local 
76B, United Furniture Workers, wore 
their union caps; some carried babes in 
arms. A church announced on a placard: 
“Macedonia is for Integration” and Lo- 
cal 89 of the Cooks, Pastry Cooks and 
Assistants Union declared: “We Won't 
Live with Jimcrow.” 

FOUR SPOKESMEN: The slogans caught 
the spirit of the gathering. Home-made 
or expertly lettered, they spelled out the 
demands which the young people chant- 
ed as they formed their ranks: “Don’t 
Procrastinate — Integrate,” ‘‘Human 
Rights Before States’ Rights,” “NAACP 
Is Saving America’s Soul,” “Little Rock 
Is Not America,” and “Jimcrow Repent!” 


While the delegations gathered on the 
mall, four of their spokesmen went off 
to the White House to present to the 
President their recommendations for ac- 
tion. They were: 

@ Reginald Herbold Green, 23, of 
Walla Walla, Wash. A summa cum laude 
graduate of Walla Walla College, with 
an AM degree from Harvard Graduate 
School, Green is now a vice-president of 
of the U.S. Natl. Student Assn. 


@ Josephine Boyd, 18, of Greensboro, 
N.C. The only Negro in last year’s senior 
class of 585, Miss Boyd became. the first 
Negro to receive a diploma from an inte- 
grated high school in North Carolina. She 
is now a scholarship student at Clark 
College, Worcester, Mass. 


@ Sally Phillips, 17, Hartshorne, Okla. 
A senior at the Hartshorne High School, 
Miss Phillips has recently been selected 
the first Negro valedictorian in the 
school’s history. 


@ Harlon Eric Joye, 26, of Orange- 
burg, S.C. Now a resident of New York 
City, Joye is a graduate student of the 
New School for Social Research and rep- 
resentative to the Young Adult Council 
from the North American Student Coop- 
erative League. 


PRESIDENT ABSENT: Last October, 
when the first youth march sent a dele- 
gation to the White House they were 
turned back at the gate. The President 
was then golfing at the Burning Tree 
golf course in nearby Maryland. This 
year’s delegation was met at the gate 
and escorted to the White House by E., 
Frederick Morrow, an administrative as- 
sistant. But again the President was not 
to be seen. He was again, or still, playing 
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golf—this time on his favorite links at 
Augusta, Ga. 

The President had deputized an assis- 
tant, Gerald D. Morgan, to receive the 
statement of the youth and they re- 
ported that Mr. Morgan was pleasant. 
He did not comment on their specific 
recommendation, they declared, but did 
ask a few questions. Then he read a pre- 
pared statement,’ conveying the Presi- 
dent’s best wishes, his hatred of injus- 
tice, his pride in “the progress that has 
been made during his Administration,” 
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a table where they were gathered; right, a group leaves White House. Ike was not in. 


and his determination “never to be satis- 
fied until the last vestige of discrimina- 
tion has disappeared.” 


The interview was over in 16 minutes. 
While the delegation came away without 
a single specific commitment, it was clear 
they felt the limited access they had had 
to the White House was a step in the 
right direction. Later, at the mass meet- 
ing, the delegates roared their approval 
as Bayard Rustin, coordinator of the 
march, declared: “Next time if we come 
pack with 50,000, Ike will be in Wash- 

ington; and when we come with 100,000, 
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Congress will sit in special session.” 


WHAT THEY ASKED: The requests of 
the young people were modest enough. 
They asked the President to commit ex- 
plicitly the “full resources of the Federal 
Government” to the achievement of “ef- 
fective and speedy integration of the 
schools.” They urged White House sup- 
port of a “truly effective civil rights bill” 
in this session of Congress. 

They requested the President to inter- 
vene in the case of Asbury Howard Jr., 
the Negro youth of Bessemer, Ala., who 
has been sentenced to a year on a chain 





FROM DURHAM, N.C.: A busload of 45, organized by the NAACP and gathered 
from the community, from North Carolina College and the high schools. 


FROM OBERLIN COLLEGE: Thirty-eight students made the 370-mile trip from 
Ohio, bringing with them the signatures of 650 of their classmates. 
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gang for coming to the defense of his 
father when the latter was attacked by 
a@ mob in the City Hall. They recommend- 
ed that the President call a White House 
conference of youth and student leaders 
to discuss ways in which youth may help 
the nation integrate its schools. 

They made it plain that they reflected 
the views, not only of themselves and the 
26,000 who were to gather at the Wash- 
ington Monument, but of representative 
youth and student organizations in the 
U.S. and outside the country as well. 
They cited the following recent demon- 
strations of youth sentiment: (1) in Aug- 
ust, 1957, the 10th Congres of the Natl. 
Student Assn., representing over 1,000,000 
students, affirmed that “segregation in 
education by race is incompatible with 
human equality’, similar declarations 
were adopted last year by the Natl. Stu- 
dent Conference of the YMCA and 
YWCA, the Natl. Fedn. of Catholic Col- 
lege Students, and delegates from 50 
Southern campuses who attended the 11th 
Natl. Student Congress. 


ADULTS SPEAK: The youth also called 
the President’s attention to condemna- 
tion of racial segregation by delegates 
from 75 national unions of students meet- 
ing in Lima, Peru, this spring and by 
delegates at the World Assembly of Youth 
in New Delhi last summer. 


As the delegation left the White House 
to report back to their fellows, an elderly 
Negro woman stopped to ask what was 
going on. When told the young people 
had come to Washington to help focus 
attention on the desegregation problem, 
she said: “‘That’s right, you have to fight 
them for everything you want.” 

At the mass meeting, with one adult 
speaker following another, and with 
youth playing a distinctly secondary role, 
the fighting spirit was intermittent at 
best. 

A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and 
an AFL-CIO vice-president, welcomed the 
youth on behalf of the national Youth 
March committee of which he is chair- 
man. Preparations for the march had 
greatly benefited from the support of the 





WELCOME: Above, Tom 
Mboya (1.), visiting from 
Kenya, with A. Philip 
Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood ' of 
Sleeping Car Porters 
and chairman of the 
March. Right, David 
Laibman of Cleveland 
Heights High tickles the 
mood of a Cleveland 
group as they await the 
signal to march. 


labor movement. Randolph’s speech also ° 


revealed a determination to saddle the 
youth’s initiative with what many con- 
sider the peculiar weakness of U.S. trade 
unions: their almost blind attachment to 
the Adminstration’s Cold War foreign 
policy. 


COLD WAR NOTE: He reiterated the 
State Dept. version of events in Hungary 
and Tibet and called on the US. “to 
give Negroes their civil rights today” as 
“one of the best ways to halt the pro- 
gress of communism in Africa and Asia.” 
While youth applauded his demand for 
equality without delay, they sat in silence 
and seeming bewilderment as he inveigh- 
ed against “the fascist and communist 
enemies of democracy at home and ab- 
road.” 

Only some second thoughts by Rand- 
olph or his advisers prevented him from 
committing the youth, without their con- 
sent, to “unqualified support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower upon the eve of a con- 
ference between communist Russia and 
the Western democracies to discuss the 
problem of peace and war, in relation to 
the Berlin crisis.” This passage was in- 
cluded in the advance text of Randolph’s 
speech, but was yanked from the press 
kits a few hours before delivery. 

Though other speakers avoided Rand- 
olph’s gimmick of tying the Negro’s de- 
mand for equality to the Dulles foreign 
policy line, all appeared to speak with a 
discreetness which suited their age but 
failed to stir the youth to excitement. 


A DILEMMA: Harry Belafonte caused the 
greatest commotion when he was intro- 





FROM DETROIT: Bearing a proud banner from the auto city, a delegation that 
swelled the ranks of a thoroughly proud demonstration. 





duced. Teen-age idols jumped from their 
seats, shouted, and crowded to the rope 
barriers to take pictures. Belafonte re- 
sponded by presenting them with a di- 
lemma. He had been called upon by the 
State Dept., he said, to do a bit of good- 
will touring. This year he would be going 
to Moscow at the time of the World Trade 
Fair and the Russians had invited him 
to tour their country. He felt he could 
handle himself artistically, could “sing 
his way into their hearts,” but that it 
would be difficult to “sing out of their 
hearts questions about Little Rock, lack 
of integration in the schools and lack of 
voting rights for Negroes in the South.” 


Tom Mboya, the youthful trade union 
and political leader from Kenya, East 
Africa, received an enthusiastic greeting. 
He said the demonstration reminded him 
of many such occasions in his country 
and reminded the youth that “millions 
throughout the world are here with you 
in spirit.” The fight in Kenya for free- 
dom and in the U.S. for equality, he said, 
was for “nothing less and nothing more 
than the eradication of poverty, disease 
and ignorance.” 


CITATIONS: Rev. King emphasized the 
nation’s stake in the battle for equal 
rights in the South. He congratulated 
the youth for discovering what he called 
the central fact of American life—‘that 
the extension of democracy for all Amer- 
icans depends upon complete integration 
of Negro Americans.” 


NAACP secretary Roy Wilkins pointed 
out that resistance to integration is “the 
plan of adults, not of young people.” 
Many of the leaders of the resistance, he 
said, have lived their lives, “or are so 
far along that they cannot, or will not, 
change. Their world is behind them. They 
don’t understand India any more than 
Kipling did. They don’t know—and don’t 
care—abcut the difference betwen Viet- 
Nam and Ghana, or between Ecuador and 
Ethiopia. What to them is Kenya and 
where is Leopoldville?” Youth, however, 
must know, he said, for “the world’s 
mechanical and scientific progress has 
made more necessary than ever an adeq- 
uate education in human relations.” 


Citations for outstanding work for in- 
tegration were presented to Rev. Gard- 
ner C. Taylor, member of the N. Y. City 
Board of Education; Mrs. Daisy Bates, 
Little Rock NAACP leader; Jackie Robin- 
son, Belafonte; Wilkins for the NAACP, 
and Rabbi Emmet K. Frank of Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich.) receiv- 
ed the petitions and promised to trans- 
mit them to Congress and have their 
message printed in the Congressional 
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Record. He reminded the youth that the 
Senate has long been regarded the grave- 
yard of civil rights legislation but added 
that if things work out that way in the 
current Congress it will also become the 
graveyard of several Presidential aspir- 
ants. 


THE ACHING VOID: The fact that Diggs 
was the only Congressman to appear be- 
fore 26,000 young citizens who had come 
from all parts of the country on one of 
the most important domestic issues was 
only one indication of the treatment re- 
ceived by this mammoth demonstration 
for civil rights. It was as if word had 
gone out from somewhere: play it down. 

The day after the March the Wash- 
ington Post devoted nine inches of space 
to a story dealing almost exclusively with 
the visit to the White House. The Sun- 
day N.Y. Times found 15 inches on page 
64 for a story headlined: “Eisenhower 
Cites Integration Goal.” The N.Y. Her- 
ald Tribune must have regarded the 
youth march as beneath its notice: it 
carried not a line. 


But with or without fair press cov- 
erage, the youth seemed in no mood to 
be easily discouraged. Before leaving they 
shouted their assent to a pledge to work 
for integration in their communities and 
to stand ready to return to Washington 
on call to urge government action. As 
they made their way to their buses they 
still faced what one of their leaders, 
Reginald Green, had called a “vast and 
aching void between the ideals of our 
nation and the reality.” He had remind- 
ed them that only “when enough decide 
that they cannot live with this void, then 
the reality will become the ideal.” 


Se ea 
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Gandhi: Apostle of nonviolence 


T IS A REMARKABLE paradox that in 

the world’s most powerful country 

more and more citizens are advocating 
the principle of nonviolence. 


Many Americans are peacefully dem- 
onstrating against nuclear weapons tests. 
Negroes in the South are using nonvio- 
lent methods against segregation laws 
and for their right to full equality as 
citizens. Rev. Martin Luther King recent- 
ly went on a “pilgrimage” to India where 
nonviolence was practiced on a massive 
scale in the struggle for freedom from 
colonial bondage. 

It would seem that a cogent biography 
of the late Indian leader Gandhi, the 
apostle of the doctrine of nonviolence, 
would have a special relevance to many 
Americans. The Indian historian B. R. 
Nanda has supplied such a biography in 
his book, Mahatma Gandhi*,. 


HERE HAVE BEEN several biogra- 
phies of Gandhi by Western writers, 
but they have told more about the au- 
thors than about the man whom the In- 
dians called Mahatma (Great Soul)— 
to the distress of the Mahatma himself, 
Nanda’s book does not pretend to be ei- 
ther exhaustive or thoroughly illuminat- 
ing Another Indian writer, Tendulkar, 
has already published eight volumes of 
what promises to be the most exhaustive 
biography of Gaiudhi. A really illuminat- 
ing biography may have to wait until 
passionate partisanship cools in India. 
Nanda, however, has’ succeeded in 
sketching the evolution of Gandhi’s po- 
litical, social, economic, ethical and re- 
ligious concepts and in relating Gandhi's 


life to his rapidly changing environment, 
to the struggle for India’s independence. 
As one who in his formative years was 
strongly influenced by the Indian leader, 
the author has nevertheless been remark- 
ably objective in his interpretations of 
many of Gandhi’s more controversial 
ideas. 


OHANDAS KARAMCHAND GAN- 

DHI was born on Oct. 2, 1869, and 
died at the hands of an assassin on Jan. 
30, 1948. Of all the leaders of colonial 
freedom, his was the most complex per- 
sonality. He was capable of the loftiest 
idealism and the most incredible con- 
tradictions. Pathologically shy, tongue- 
tied and passive as a schoolboy, he be- 
came in his forties eloquent, out-going, 
a@ superb organizer, a brilliant and even 
witty conversationalist and writer. 


For example, he exposed the sham of 
the English parliamentary government’s 
rule over India by calling the Mother of 
Parliaments “a sterile woman.” He per- 
suaded his colleagues in the Indian Na- 
tional Congress party to spin a certain 
amount of yarn on a hand spinning- 
wheel as a symbol of promoting Indian- 
made goods by calling the yarn the 
“thread of destiny.’”’ He said he was aware 
of the risks he rar in trying to convert 
the British from enemies into friends by 
using mass nonviolent methods; but he 
added: 


“Conversion of a nation that has con- 
sciously or unconsciously preyed upon 
another far more numerous, far more an- 
cient and no less cultured than itself, is 
worth any amount of risk.” 


IS TURN to celibacy in the prime of 

life, Nanda notes, “grew out of the 
precocious sex life into which he was 
whirled by his child marriage, and was 
in the nature of a reaction against this 
precocity.” But to a degree it warped his 
views on sex life and birth control. He 
could on occasion be guilty of the su- 
preme arrogance of the supremely hum- 
ble. 

Gandhi evolved his doctrine of non- 
violence during his 20-year struggle for 
the right of Indians in South Africa. His 
great contribution to India’s liberation 
movement was to make the Indian mass- 
es conscious of their rights and of the 
power of the meek when they are united. 
His total renunciation of earthly pos- 
sessions in an effort to identify himself 
with “the least, lowliest and lost” en- 
deared him to the masses: at one time in 
South Africa his income was nearly $25,- 
000 a year; as leader of the Indian peo- 
ple he used a stone instead of soap for 
his bath, shaved with a crude country 
razor, ate meager food with a wooden 
spoon from a.prisoner’s bowl. 


HE MAHATMA’S economic views were 

feudal, which often exasperated his 
colleagues. But his hold on the masses 
was so strong that neither conservative 
nor radical political parties could do 
without his support. And, as Nanda notes, 
a militant trade union movement and 
nationally conscious Indian soldiers in 
the British Army during World War II 
supplemented Gandhi’s nonviolent meth- 
ods to bring freedom to India. 

With a fine sense of drama, Nanda 
has written an extremely readable book, 





MAHATMA GANDHI 
“The least, lowliest and losi” 


thoughtfully adding a needed glossary of 
Indian terms, an adequate bibliography 
and an index. 


Nonviolence may be a very distant 
ideal, he says at the end of the book, 
Then he adds: “Yet, in the thermo- 
nuclear age, if civilization is not to dis- 
integrate into a mass of torn flesh and 
molten metal, the premises of Gandhi 
have an immediate relevance.” 

—Kumar Goshal 


*“MAHATMA GANDHI, by B. R. Nane 


da. The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 542 pp. $6.50. 





Unemployment 


(Continued from Page 1) 


enormous amount the government pours 
into the economy adds up to prosperity. 

But to John I. Snyder Jr., chairman 
and president of U.S. Industries Inc., the 
Administration ‘forecasts are more po- 
litical that realistic.’ He says: “The 
Number One economic problem in the 
U.S. today, around which all other prob- 
lems resolve, is unemployment. And de- 
spite the fact that factories are operating 
at high levels, the uncertainty of jobless- 
ness is going to be with us as long as can 
be seen ...I think national productivity 
will increase but without substantial ad- 
ditions to the total labor force required.” 

His pessimism, he says, is based on in- 
creased spending for automation. In the 
past four years industry has spent $132 
billion for labor-saving machinery. An 
index of the effect of automation, he 
says, is lower break-even points for in- 
dustry. Steel, for example, can show 
profits operating at 60% of capacity; be- 
fore the war it needed 80%. 


GRIM PATTERN: Support for Snyder’s 
view comes from Business Week, publish- 
ed by McGraw-Hill, in its analysis of the 
company’s survey. It points out that two- 
thirds of capital spending will go for 
modernization of equipment. In addition, 
business expects record outlays for re- 
search and development. Business lead- 
ers predict that the effect of this spend- 
ing will be to raise capacity 11% in the 
next three years while sales go up 18% 
in the same period. But employment, 
they say, will only go up 8% in three 
years and productivity will increase 6% 
this year and 3% a year for three years 
thereafter. 

N.Y. Post economist Sylvia Porter con- 
cludes: “We are building up to a grim 
pattern of chronic, long-term unemploy- 
ment in the Sixties as our labor force 
balloons while our industrial capacity 
becomes vastly more efficient.” 

Economist W. S. Woytinsky, writing in 
the New Leader (April 13), takes a sim- 
ilar view. He says: “‘A substantial reduc- 
tion of unemployment by the end of 1959 
is highly improbable. The promise given 
to the people by the Council of Economic 
Advisers rests on wishful thinking.” 


NO JOBS IN SIGHT: He points out that 
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technicalities?” 


to reach a level of 3,000,000 unemployed, 
the economy must absorb 1,700,000 peo- 
ple currently out of work in addition to 
1,000,000 people entering the labor mar- 
ket for the first time (school graduates, 
housewives, etc). To do this the econ- 
omy would have to produce a gross na- 
tional product of $500 billion in 1959~ 
@ one-year jump of 10.5%. He says: 
“There is not the slightest indication that 
such an economic upswing is in the mak- 
ing, and it is difficult to visualize the 
factors which would originate it.” 

He adds: “There will be virtually no 
[job] openings in manufacturing, min- 
ing and transportation, which accounted 
for more than 40% of all non-agricul- 
tural employment before the last reces- 
sion. In addition, there will be very few 
openings in wholesale and retail trade, 
which accounted for another 20% and is 
now passing through rapid technical 
transformation.” New jobs, therefore, 
must come from construction, finance, 
service industries and government. It 
seems highly improbable that these could 
expahd enough to make a dent in the 
unemployment rolls. 

Woytinsky concludes: “There is a very 
slim chance that economic recovery and 
growth will absorb or reduce mass un- 
employment. It is more likely that the 


disequilibrium between the labor demand 
and the available labor force ... will be- 
come increasingly serious, even if we 
learn to eliminate periodic recessions.” 


SAD STATISTICS: A close look at the 
unemployment statistics for March, 
which evoked glee from the Administra- 
tion, also supports the grim view. Al- 
though employment rose to 63,828,000 
and unemployment declined by 387,000, 
there were also these {actérs: (1) there 
are still 4,362,000 jobless; (2) of these, 
two-thirds are long-term unemployed, 
most unskilled and semi-skilled workers; 
(3) the number of unemployed for 15 
weeks or longer rose by 80,000 during 
March to a total of 1,500,000; (4) those 
working a short week increased 15,000 
to a total of 1,049,000; (5) 74 areas are 
designated as having “substantial unem- 
ployment,” last year there were 70. 

What to do about chronic unemploy- 
ment, even to those who recognize it as 
a problem, is a puzzle. A business view 
put forward in the April issue of the First 
National City Bank Newsletter says: 
“The best solution is to follow policies 
that will preserve business confidence, 
encourage investment and keep the re- 
covery moving.” 

But those who see it in human terms 
prefer work-sharing solutions. These in- 
clude longer vacations, earlier retirement 
age, and, most important, a shorter work 
week, 


30-HOUR WEEK: The _ independent 
United Electrical Workers, the Mine, Mill 





& Smelter Workers and West Coast long- 
shoremen have indicated they will fight 
for a shorter week with no reduction in 
pay at the bargaining table. AFL-CIO 
Textile Workers president William Pol- 
lock advocated a 30-hour week at 40 
hours pay to prevent workers from end- 


ing up on the “economic scrap-heap.” 


Some local leaders of the auto union 
and a committee of the union’s unem- 
ployed have sounded the slogan: ‘30 for 
40.” They got Sen. Pat McNamara (De 
Mich.) to agree to sponsor a bill for a 30- 
hour week. But when the union’s top 
leaders would not go along, he changed 
it to a 35-hour week proposal. 

The official AFL-CIO program to end 
unemployment has a plank supporting 
a 35-hour week. But at labor’s unem- 
ployed conference in Washington on April 
8, none of the top brass stressed it in 
their speeches. With a record of not one 
piece of pro-labor legislation passed in 
this session of Congress, the labor leaders 
seemed to feel a shorter work-week bill 
was “unrealistic.” 

But on April 6, 1933, a bill for a 30- 


“ hour week passed the Senate, sponsored 


by then Sen. Hugo L. Black. In a radio 
speech he said: “A work week of 30 hours 
and a work day of six hours without a 
decrease in wages ... would put 4,000,- 
000 back to work in a very short time.” 
The bill was killed in the House on pres- 
sure from the White House which pre- 
ferred the NRA program. 


TIME FOR ACTION: In 1935 AFL presi- 
dent William Green wrote: “The 30- 
hour bill . . . seeks more equitable dis~ 
tribution of income. It is a plan to bring 
about basic readjustments in our social 
and economic order .. . People who op= 
pose the 30-hour week .. . are repeating 
arguments which were made 100 years 
ago against the establishment of the 10- 
hour day, and 50 years ago against the 
8-hour day.” 

But to industrialist Snyder the shorter 
work week is no panacea. He says: 
“Neither a shorter work week nor a faster 
rate of national economic growth is going 
to go very far toward lowering the cur- 
rent high unemployment.” For a solu- 
tion he suggests: “There’s an urgent nec- 
essity now for government and labor and 
management to begin to pool their brains 
in order to lessen the impact of this 
piney It’s not going to,be an overnight 
job.” 

For labor the watchword could come 
from Green: “We can no longer wait for 
automatic functioning of economic forces 
to restore normal balance and eliminate 
unemployment.” 
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Pentagon amok 


(Continued from Page 1) 
stable than ever. 

® The threat of “unleashing” Chiang 
Kai-shek has neither toppled the Peking 
government nor enhanced Chiang’s po- 
sition. 

@ The Baghdad Pact and the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization are fall- 
ing apart and rent with internal dissen- 
sion. 

® “Massive retaliation against commu- 
nist aggression” has remained an empty 
threat. The civil wars in Vietnam and 
Korea could not be palmed off as caused 
by “communist aggression” and the so- 
cialist world has developed its own capa- 
city for massive retaliation. 

@ Racing to the “brink of war” scared 
America’s allies more than those we were 
racing to head off. 


THE REAL CAUSES: None of Dulles’ 
policies worked out as he had planned. 
Economic blockade did not prevent 
China’s “big leap forward.” Military al- 
liance did not prevent Baghdad from 
dropping out of the Baghdad Pact. So- 
cialist ideas have been spreading in Asia 
and Africa, not as the result of ‘“commu- 
nist aggression and subversion” but as 
the result of local needs and aspirations 
and the example set by China and the 
Soviet Union. Military build-up and 
threat failed to create the hoped for “in- 
ternal stresses and strains’’ within the 
Soviet Union or halt the incredible pro- 
gress of Soviet economy. 


But Dulles’ policies, however, did re- 
vive West German power to the degree 
that it is beginning to dominate West- 
ern Europe and alarming many allies of 
the U.S. They also increased enormously 
the power of the Pentagon brass, who 
seem bent on a reckless rampage that is 
endangering world peace. 


BONN-PARIS AXIS: At the recent four- 
power (U.S., Britain, France and West 
Germany) working party conference in 
London, the German and French repre- 
sentatives—Bonn has drawn Paris into its 
orbit—refused to support British Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s tentative proposal 
for a Central European zone in which 
armaments would be limited under an 
effective inspection system. The confer- 
ence ended without agreement. The Brit- 
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Neues Deutschland, Berlin 


ish press noted the danger of the West- 
ern powers discarding proposals to which 
some members are unyieldingly opposed, 
The Scotsman said: 


“This might mean that there was very 
little to negotiate about, and would please 
only those who do not want negotiation.” 


There were other obstacles developing 
in the path of a successful East-West 
Geneva meeting. U.S. planes continued 
their provocative flights in the air space 
over 10,000 feet from West Germany to 
Berlin—despite official British protest 
and in defiance of Soviet warnings that 
they endangered other aircraft. The U8. 
insists it has the right to fly its planes 
at any altitude it pleases, This provoked 


sharp criticism in the British Parliament 
and press. Even the conservative Times 
of London said: 


“What causes anxiety ... is the pos- 
sibility that the Pentagon, having suc- 
cessfully rammed home its point ... may 
now decide that yet further risks can 
safely be taken.” 5 


NOT TODAY, COMRADE: The momen- 
tum of the Dulles policies seemed to have 
impelled the Pentagon to bizarre lengths. 
Columnist Marquis Childs reported (N.Y. 
Post, April 14) that members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy have been told the Pentagon is look- 
ing to a 60-megaton (60,000,000-ton) H- 
bomb. The bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
was 15-kiloton (15,000-ton). 

According to testimony published by 
Congress on April 5, Gen. Thomas S, 
Power, commander of the Strategic Air 
Command, pleaded for more bombers 
and missiles, and a 24-hour airborne 
alert system. Although he denied that 
his proposals meant a policy of “the sky 
is the limit,” he said: 

“Our real mission, you might say, is to 
have that Russian planner get up from 
his table every morning and turn to Mr. 
Khrushchev and shake his head and say, 
‘Today is not the day, comrade.’” 


A DEAD END: In a letter to the N.Y. 
Times (April 17), the distinguished mili- 
tary analyst Walter Millis said he was 
“shocked” by this statement from a man 
“into whose hands we have placed the 
world’s most staggering apparatus of 
mass destruction.” He added: 

“Can we believe that this is even a 
remotely accurate concept of the nature 
of the international world and the action 
of the colossally destructive forces for 
which Gen. Power is in part directly re- 
sponsible? Does Gen, Power, from his 
table, ring the White House telephone 
every morning and say: ‘Today is not the 
day, Mr. President?’” 

Dulles’ policies have brought the U.S. 
to a foreign policy dead end. History 
may conceivably record that his genius 
lay, as a Washington wag has reportedly 
said, in an infinite capacity to take 
planes. The question now is: Can Secy. 
Herter and President Eisenhower, who no 
longer has a “superman” to lean on, lead 
the U.S. to a sane foreign policy? 


HERTER’S PAST: A sane U.S. foreign 
policy as envisaged by even such hard- 
headed men as George F. Kennan, Wal- 
ter Lippmann, Harold Stassen and Sen 
Mansfield (D-Mont.), would accept the 
socialist countries as competitors and not 
enemies; as tough negotiators at a con- 
ference table but desirous of ending the 
cold war so they can devote their full 
energies to fulfilling their socialist plans, 
Such a policy would also recognize the 
universal, revolutionary demand of all 
peoples for political freedom, economic 
progress and social change. 

Herter’s background seems to provide 





Move to clear Sacco- Vanzetti fails 


= 


BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI (c.) AND NICOLA SACCO (r.) 


ARLIER THIS MONTH the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was asked in a 
bill introduced in the State Legislature by Rep. Alexander J. Cella to clear the 
names of Sacco and Vanzetti, executed in 1927 after a trial which stirred the con- 


science of the world. 


A hearing was held on April 2 in the State House in Boston at which many 
persons who figured in the trial and the attempts to vindicate Sacco and Vanzetti 


testified. 


On April 8 the proposal for a posthumous pardon was turned down by a majority 


of the Legislative Committee on the Judiciary on the ground that legislative action 
would infringe on the constitutional prerogatives of the executive branch. The report 
said: “We are not unmindful of what happened in the case. We neither condone 
nor criticize the action taken by the courts.” There were no dissenters, but several 
members did not vote. 


On April 13, without debate and without a record vote, the House killed the 
bill. Said Professor emeritus Arthur M. Schlesinger Sr. of Harvard, a long-time 
defender of Sacco and Vanzetti: “The prickings of conscience have finally moved 
the Legislature to consider the case. We might succeed after four or five tries.” 





little hope for such understanding on his 
part. His 12 years in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives was undistin- 
guished. During ten years in Congress, 
his major achievement was, as a member 
of a Congressional mission, to sell the 
Marshall Plan to West Europe in 1948. 


During his four years as Governor of 
Massachusetts, he collided with labor by 
three times invoking the state’s 1947 
Slichter Act—which permits a governor 
to order seizure of a plant where a strike 
threatens to disrupt distribution of goods 
and services essential to public health 





Magnuson’s call 


for a new look 


EN. WARREN G. MAGNUSON’s dramatic call for a “‘new look” at the Eisenhower 
administration’s foreign policy, including trade with China, brought a standing 
ovation from delegates at the convention of the Intl. Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union in Seattle April 6. His talk preceded the adoption of a resolu- 
tion calling for trade with China as a step towards world peace and to alleviate un- 


employment. 


Magnuson said: “It seems to me those who make our foreign policy just sit 
around and let one crisis after another develop before anything is done about it... 
I would rather lose a little of what they call ‘face’ than start a catastrophe that 
would find 20,000,000 of our people killed before we even got started.” 

Future historians, Magnuson said, will regard as stupid our policy of pretending 
that “700,000,000 Chinese people simply do not exist.” 

The convention’s major foreign policy declaration called for: 

@ The cessation of any future testing of nuclear weapons and no extension of 
nuclear weapons to other nations. The Atoms for Peace program, originally proposed 
by the U.S.A., should be expanded through the UN for the benefit of all mankind. 

@ Negotiations as the means for settling the German question and the Berlin 
dispute but with guarantees that Germany as a reunified nation shall not be per- 
mitted to possess, manufacture or be supplied with conventional or nuclear weapons 
which would give her the ability to wage war. 


@ An end to the use of force and violence against colonial people demanding 


freedom and independence, 


@ Increased economic aid to the underdeveloped countries by the U.S.A. 

@ Mutual disarmament, step by step, and the end of the worldwide traffic in 
arms and military equipment by any nation. 

e@ End of the boycott of world trade in non-strategic goods to the Socialist 
countries and the elimination of restrictions on travel for Americans which have 
prevented the free exchange of union delegations between all countries of the 


free world, 


and safety. He helped establish a state 
commission to investigate communism 
and subversive activities which later pub- 
lished 85 names of alleged subversives 
and was roundly condemned by the state 
Civil Liberties Union. 


NO STRONG MAN: The President, him- 
self in doubtful health, has often demon- 
strated his inability to grasp the signif- 
icance of world events; he has always 
been dependent on authority delegated to 
a strong personality. 

As for Herter’s strength, he once de- 
scribed himself as ‘Number two man in 
a one-man show.” It is likely that he 
will still play second fiddle to those in- 
terests which Dulles represented. 

Under the circumstances, a great re- 
sponsibility falls on the shoulders of the 
more forward-looking persons in Con- 
gress, such as Sen. Mansfield, Sen. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Sen. Fulbright 
(D-Ark.). And especially on the shoul- 
ders of the American people themselves 
to propel U.S. foreign policy in the di- 
rection of sanity in the forthcoming 
East-West negotiations. 








Memorial for Bayer 
in New York Apr. 29 


MEMORIAL MEETING for Theo- 
dore Bayer, late secretary of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, will be held on Wednesday, 
April 29. at 8 p.m. at the New York Cen- 
ter, 227 W. 46th St., New York City. 
Through a typographical error in last 
week's GUARDIAN the address of the 
New York Center was given incorrectly 
as 64th St. 
A program of tributes and music has 
been planned. 
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TRADE UNIONS ARE TARGET 





House probers in Chicago May 5 


HICAGO HAS JOINED Pittsburgh 

and Los Angeles on the list of cities 
to be favored by a visit from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
during what promises to be one of the 
busiest years for the Congressional] here- 
sy hunters. On May 5 the committee will 
open a two-day hearing in Chicago’s 
Federal Building. 

According to Chairman Francis E. 
Walter (D-Pa.), the purpose of the hear- 
ing will be to investigate “‘subversive in- 
filtration” in the nation’s defense indus- 


tries. The Chicago Committee to Defend 
Democratic Rights called this explana- 
tion “camouflage for a flagrant attack 
on unions and the constitutional rights 
of American workers.” 

Among those subpenaed for the hear- 
ing are members and former members of 
the United Packinghouse Workers and 
of Tool and Die Local 113 of the Intl. 
Assn. of Machinists. 


THE AIM: Some unionists regard the 
hearing as an attempt to weaken the un- 
ions in the face of growing unemploy- 











Take a Ride... 
A Moonlight Boat Ride 


with your shipmates on the 
$.8. NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


Save the night, for a date 
with US oe 


Friday Night 
June 12th! 








ment in the heavy industries of the Mid- 
west. They recail that the last labor 
investigation of the committee in the 
area in 1952 was timed to coincide with 
a strike at the International Harvester 
plant and negotiations for a new con- 
tract in the meat packing industry. 


Chief target of the committee in the 
recent Pittsburgh hearing were leaders 
of the independent United Electrical 
Workers. In Los Angeles in February 
leaders of the Mexican-American com- 
munity, youth leaders and school teach- 
€l's were quizzed. 
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VACATION in the 





Enjoy 5 days (Or More) On The 
_ Shores of the Black Sea! 


Short, sweet 
ROXBURY, MASS. 

The Roxbury cultural club at 
their last meeting votec to send 
$10 to help support the GUARD- 
TAN. We are all readers of the 
GUARDIAN and hope that this 
wonderful paper shall continue 
per and grow. 




















Prices slashed up to 80%! 


‘All cloth bound books, 


27. A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM? 
by Konni Zilliacus. Member of Par- 
Hament, fluent in the native lan- 
guages, Mr. Z. talked with everyone 
from Khrushchev to cab drivers in 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia. 
LIST PRICE $5.00 Special 8c 

28. AMERICAN RADICALS edited 
by Harvey Goldberg. Appraisals of 
th. careers of 15 notable radicals 
including Veblen, Haywood, Debs, 
Broun. Aligeld, Dreiser 
BE SED ic ccccccccevsscons . $2.29 





29. CHINA SHAKES’ THE 
WORLD AGAIN, paperback con- 
taining 5 articles by experts on 
the ‘‘big leap.” 

Just off the press cave-cae ner 


unless otherwise noted) 


ian economics’’—Oskar Lange, 
Re EE Sc ecdewneses Special $3.49 


40. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
0: GROWTH by Paul A. Baran. 
Brilliant analysis of economic de- 
velopment of advanced and under- 
developed countries. ‘‘One of the best 
aescriptions of the present economic 


Systems in the world’ — Raleigh 
News and Observer. 
ee. WU isan sesdedsendes oes $3.00 


41 THE WALL BETWEEN by An- 
ne Braden, Gets to the heart of the 
segregation question. Voted ‘‘one of 
the best books of 1958" by a poll 
of booksellers and librarians. ‘Will 
live to become a classic on the 
Southern situation’ — Rev. Martin 
Luther King. 

BUS GORD, 66605 sctedsccececes SRD 





30. WAS JUSTICE DONE? by Mal- 
ecolm Sharp, introduction by Nobel 
Prize-winner Harold Urey. Describes 
the issues and weighs the evidence 
in the Rosenberg-Sobell case. “‘Ex- 
ceedingly interesting and overwhelm- 
ingly con ing’’—Bertrand Russell 
LIST 3$3.! ; $1.89 






U 


31. CASTE, CLASS, & RACE by 
Olive Cox. Reprint of a classic con- 
tribution to sociological theory. 
Winner of the George Washington 
Carver Award. 


LIST $3.50 $4.00 





32. Pamphlet Packet Special 

Why socialism? by Albert 
Einstein 

The ABC of 
Huberman and May 

On Segregation by Huberman 
and Sweezy 

Power Elite or Ruling Class? 

Marxian Socialism by 
Sweezy 

What You Should Know 

About Suez by Sweezy and 
Huberman 
LIS $1.45 


Socialism by 











33. AMERICAN LABOR IN MID- 
PASSAGE edited by Bert Cochran. 
The present state and prospects of 
American labor evaluated by eleven 
experts—professors, economists, 
trade unionists. Just off the press. 
Bee GID ck cescccecece $2.00 

34. THE CHINESE ECONOMY by 
Solomon Adler. First authoritative 
description in English of the eco- 
nomic system emerging from the 
Chinese Revolution. — Indispensable 
guide to what's happening 
ae Brrr rere ....Only $2.49 


35. OUT OF YOUR POCKET by 
Darel McConkey. Dramatic exposure 
of how cartels raise the price of the 
things you buy. Paperback. 

LIST $1.00 . P éaade . 49¢ 

36. THE GREAT ROAD by Agnes 
Smedley. The Life and Times of Chu 
Teh, a Stirring biography woven 
into the context of the Chinese 
Revolution. 
LIST $6.75 .. Special $2.98 

37. THE BENDING CROSS by Ray 
Ginger. Definitive life of Eugene V 
Debs, “the most scholarly and com- 
prehensive biography of Debs that 
has thus far appeared’’—Cleveland 
Press. 

LIST $5.00 .. P Only 98e 


38. THE WORLD THE §$ BUILT 
by Gunther Stein. Thoroughly docu- 
mented analysis of how the Ameri- 
can economy works — and doesn’t 
work—and its impact on the world. 
LIST $4.00 + <8 $1.29 


39. THE THEORY OF CAPITAL- 
IST DEVELOPMENT by Paul M. 
BSweezy. Comprehensive analytical 
study of Marxian political economy. 
“Recommended as a_ trustworthy 
guide through the problems of Marx- 


#2. WORLD WITHOUT WAR 
by J. D. Bernal. Analyzes the 
danger of nuclear war, the gap 
in wealth between industrialized 
and underdeveloped countries, 
and the increase in world popu- 
lation. Shows how mankind can 
advance to the highest standard 
of life hitherto attained. Univer- 
sity Professor of Physics at Birk- 
beck College, London, the author 
has been called ‘‘quite possibly 
the greatest scholar of science 
alive.” 

Just off the press ......... $5.00 











43. MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS by 
Leo Huberman. “An exciting blend 
of economic history and economic 
theory. Brilliantly and lhucidly writ- 
ten’—London Economist. Has sold 
half a million copies in 7 countries. 


Ge: GRE bicadusnsseeverecesd $3.00 
44. MAN'S WORLDLY GOODS, 

paper edition, 

i eee ere $1.00 


45. SOCIALISTS AROUND THE 
WORLD by Helen and Scott Nearing. 
Impressions of socialists and social- 
ist movements based on observations 
and interviews on a _  round-the- 
world trip. 

BEBE SEBO  cecccccccsuccccccces $1.00 





46. CHINA SPECIAL, 
package giving 
background for understanding 
what is happening in China. 
Titles include The Chinese Eco- 
nomy The Great Road, and 
China Shakes The World Again. 

Ccoseccece $6.00 


3-book 
indispensable 





47. THE PRESENT AS HISTORY 
by Paul M. Sweezy. Unorthodox es- 
says on capitalism and socialism by 
the man the Nation called “Ameri- 
ca’s foremost Marxian economist.” 
See SO Sccednsddesess Only $1.75 
ee 
a Monthly Review Press ® 
§66 Barrow St. N.Y. 14, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
Please rush to me, postage 
paid, the selections circled 
below. ‘Minimum order 
$2.00) 
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WY 
INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION 


Economy tours through the USSR.........from $10 i; 


® Sochi 


We Welcome Your Visit or Call. 
All Domestic and Foreign Travel Arranged 


AFTON TOURS: 


1776 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19 





@ Yalta (Crimea) ......from $7.50 ii: 
(Caucasus) 


.. from 


$10 i; 


per 


Write for our Folder N. 





Cl 7-1774 


Sidney Ravden 





LOS ANGELES 








NEW YORK 








REMEMBER April 27! 


Get the Facts on Fallout 
from 


Dr. Linus Pauling 


and 


e e 
Rep. William Meyer 
Walt Whitman Auditorium 
‘(Avenue H nr. Nostrand) 
Brooklyn College & P.M. 
Cont $i—Students 50c 


Auspices: Brooklyn Committee Fer 


Sane Nuclear Policy 


ISRAEL 
Folk Music Festival 


Guest Artists: 


@ MARTHA SCHLAMME 
@ HILLEL G AVIVA 
@ AVSHALOM TRIO 


Sat., May 9, 8:30 p.m. 
High School Fashion Industries 
225 West 24th St. 
Tickets: $3, $4, $5 
Call GR 3-4747 
Sponsor: Hashomer Hatzair 


MAY DAY 
CELEBRATION 


Guest Speaker: 
James E. Jackson 


Member, National Committee, 
Communist Party, Fraternal Del- 
egate to the 21st Congress of 
the C.P., U.S.S.R. 
Friday, May Ist 
EMBASSY AUDITORIUM 
9th and Grand Sts., L.A. 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE~—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i br., Pershing 8q. Gar. 





RESORTS 











MAPLE VILLA 


Bungalow Colony 

“Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley” 
in’ Plattekill, N. ¥. 

A summer community with a full- 
time supervised day camp on % 
acres of fruit-land, about an hour 
from N.Y.C., via Thruway to New- 
burgh. 
Completely furnished with modern 
facilities. Two filtered swimming 
pools, all sports, dancing, T.V., chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, ete. 
Write for brochure to 


ANGELO DeLEWIS 
R.F.D. No. 2, Wallkill, N.Y. 
Phone: Newburgh 13M-1 
In N.Y.C. EV 5-3161 


WINGDALE 
On-The-Lake 


NOW OPEN! 


Come for Sunday Steak 
Dinner—Only $3. 


Two-Day Stay—$15 
Weekly $40 G $45 


(with private facilities) 
For Reservations Call: 
YUkon 6-6810 


MAY DAY RALLY! 


Fri., May 1, at 8 p.m. 
Hear: 
Emilio Pagan Garela, Pres., N.Y. 
Chapter, Nat'l Liberation Movement 
of Puerto Rico 
Harold Penn, Negro trade wnionist. 
Malcolm Grant, Exec, Member, N.Y. 
P.O.C, and others. 

ESTONIAN HALL 


2061 Lex. Av. tnr.125 St.) 
ADMISSION FREE 


Auspices: N.Y. Provisional 
Organizing Commitiee. 








Moving to California? 
RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 
Real Estate Counselling 
Home 4& Income Properties 
R. A. Chaikin 3855 Wilshire Bivd. 
Broker Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
OU 11059 NO 984874 














LAST WEEK! 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


of Artkino's 


“The House | Live In” 
‘in color) 
EXTRA: “Stars of The Russian 
Ballet’ with Galina Ulanova 
CAMEO—8 Av. at 44 St. JU 6-8534 











JACK R. BRODSKY 


AUTO-INSURANCE-GENERAL 
Any age car — Any age driver 


Immediate FS-i—monthly payments 


GR 5-3826 799 B’way, N.Y. 3 
UN 4-2504 (Corner 11 St.) 

















SPRING— 


what better time 
for 
Chaits? 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758, Open all year 


Patronize GUARDIAN advertisers 
—It helps you and us. 





PROGRESSIVE 


WM L. GOLTZ and Staft 
Now At New Location: 


OPTICIANS 


6221 Wilshire Blvd, 
Wilshire Medica) Arts Bidg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 56-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 


NEW YORK 


RARE rer: Sa rm 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


& TRUCKING CORP. 
MOVING @ RELIABLE 
EFFICIENT © STORAGE 


13 E. 7th St. GR 17-2457 


near 3rd Av 





FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 





CHICAGOANS" 





LOS ANGELES 











FOLK CONCERT 


Bub G Travis—Guy Carawan 
Mike Janusz & Sonia Agins 


SAT., APRIL 25 
8 P.M. 


For tickets Write: 


1631 W. ADAMS BLVD. 
DONATION $1.25 


U.S. FESTIVAL COMMITTEE—P.O. Box 4-6086, L.A. 46 
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METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
GREETS MAY DAY 
Fri., May 1, 8:45 p.m. 
Valk Discussion Refreshments 
Guests invited Admission free 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5 Av., Rm. 11-D 





LOS ANGELES 





Come to a RECEPTION 
and hear 
REPORT OF L.A. DELEGATES 
returning from presentation to 
UNITED NATIONS 
of a Petition of Treatment of 
Mexican —e er" 
Sun., May 3, 2 p.m 
Carpenters Hall, 420 N. Soto 
Entertainment Refreshments 





MAY DAY CELEBRATION 
International Buffet 
followed by 
“The Spirit of May Day” 
Dramatic Presentation of 
Episodes from the 
International Class Struggle 
Dinner at 7 p.m., Program at 8 p.m. 
Donation $1. 
Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4 St. 
Los Angeles AN 9-4953 
WE 5-9238 for reservations. 





L.A. JEWISH CURRENTS COMMITTEE 
invites friends, readers and all people 
interested to 
A CONFERENCE—Sun., May 3, 10 a.m, 
to 2 p.m., Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, 

7000 Hollywood Blvd. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Minneapolis May Day 

CELEBRATION FESTIVAL 
Fri., May 1, 8 p.m., Norway Hall, 2902 
Chicago Av. Musical Selections - Ballet 
Dance - Singing - Dramatic Skit: 

“The Story of May Day” 

Social hour, refreshments, dancing. 

Donation at door — 50c; unemployed, 
free. Auspices: Freedom of the Press 
May Day Committee. 





MAY DAY CELEBRATION 


Speaker: Carl Feingold, Twin Cities 
8.W.P. Organizer, 
322 Hennepin Av. 2nd Floor 


Fri., May 1, 8 p.m. 
Enjoy a social evening and celebrate 
May Day with the Soc. Workers Party. 


ST. PAUL 


PROF. FRANK H. WOOD will review 
“Ich Will Wirken in Dieser Zeit” (I 
Want to Act in this Epoch) an untrans- 
lated book containing selections from 
the diaries and letters of a great Ger- 
man humanist, anti-war, woman artist 
—KAETHE KOLLWITZ. Sat., May 9, 
8:30 p.m., at the home of Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles Lee, 503 Otis Av., St. Paul. Don. 
$1. Please make reservations by phon- 
ing C\ 6-2916 or TA 2-1523. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOCIAL SC TENCE FORUMS MAY DAY 
CELEBRATION. ‘“€uba and You,” An 
Eyewitness Account by Joseph North, 
May 1, 8:30 p.m., Adelphia Hotel, 13 & 
Chestnut. Adults $1, Youth 50c. Call 
EV 6-3560. 

















NEW YORK 


AMERICAN THEATER 
238 E. 3 St. (bet Avs. B & C) 
Thurs. & Fri., April 23 & 24 
“PRIVATE IVAN,” hilarious comedy of 
life in the Soviet army, starring Leonid 
Kaaritonov, young talented newcomer 
to Soviet screen. Dir. by I. Lukinsky. 


PLAYHOUSE CAFE, 343 E. 5 St., bet 1 
& 2 Avs. Reading of poetry by Sol 





Funaroff, Alexander Bergman, Walter 
Lowenfels, Fri., April 24 at 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m. 





‘“*BORDER STREET? 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
Brave Struggle of Jewish People 
See this superb Polish film! 
Sat. 7:30, Sun., 3.30—Apr. 25 & 26. 
POLONIA CLUB 
201 2 Av. Admission Free 


o9 OY | | 8) 


GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address. beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 











Fund Raising? Custom phonograph rec- 
ords, any quantity, any speed. Made 
from your tapes or we will record per- 
formance. Discount to Guardian readers. 
Artone Custom Records, 324 Brentwood 
Rd., Bayshore, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 


CAMP MANAGER WANTED: Full time, 
sunymer; part time, off-season. Family 
vacation center for cooperative educa- 
tion and recreation, located near Clov- 
erdale, Mich. Camp capacity 200. Edu- 
cation & programming background with 
administrative skill required. Prefer W. 
Michigan or Chicago area resident, 
Present manager to retire in one year. 
Seeking person to assist mgr. this sum- 
mer & take over in the fall. Send resu- 
me & photograph to Leo Tanenbaym, 
18 Chestnut St., Chicago, Il. 


SITUATION WANTED 


a 














MAN—extensive bkgrnd. organizational, 
fund raising, sales field; will represent 
you in New Eng. working out of Boston. 
Interview arranged. Box 18, c/o Guard- 
ian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





DETROIT 





GLOBAL BOOKS opens May 9 to offer 
Detroiters the books they are looking 


for Negro & labor history; folklore; 
bocks from China, USSR; selected fie- 
tion; records. Any book you want— 


found & delivered. 4829 Woodward, near 
Wayne Univ. 





SAN FRANCISCO 





ROUND TABLE REVIEW PRESENTS 
“THE IDIOT” 
- By Fyodor Dostoyevski 
Readings by Professional] Actors 
Commentary by Dr. Frederic Ewen 
Directed by Phoebe Brand 
Production by Phoebe Brand and 
John Randolph 
TWO PERFORMANCES: 
Sunday, April 26, 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 28, 8:30 p.m. 
Admission $1.50 
Master Institute Theater, 310 Riverside 
Drive (103 St.) UN 4-1700 





FORUM-LECTURE 
Speaker: DR. OTTO NATHAN 

Bubject: The Politics of World Peace. 
WED., APRIL 29, 8 P.M. Good citizen- 
ship League Hall, 140-42 Sanford Av. 
(nr Main St.) Flushing. Contribution $1. 
Sponsor: Queens United Indepermient- 
Socialist Committee. 





THE UNITED 
INDEPENDENT 
SOCIALIST 
COMMITTEE 


announces 
A NEW 5-SESSION COURSE 
by 
DR. ANNETTE Tt. RUBINSTEIN 
MAJOR POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 
reflected in 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


8-10 p.m. Tuesdays 
April 28 to May 26 


Penthouse 10-A 59 W. 71 St. 
$5 contribution, students one-half. 
UNITED INDEPENDENT -SOC. COMM, 
799 Broadway — GR 5-9736 





Needle Trades Open Forum 
GEORGE MORRIS 
Just returned from visit to the Socialist 
countries will report what he saw there. 
Tues., May 5, 6:30 p.m. 
Fraternal Club House, 110 W. 48 St. 
Contrib: 49c. Ausp: Trade Press Comm, 





Militant Labor Forum 
RICHARD LOPEZ 
“The Revolutionary Struggle in 
Cuba & The Dominican Republic” 
Fri. April 24 8:30 p.m. 
116 University Pl. Contrib. 50c, 


JOINT MAY DAY CELEBRATION 
Young Socialist Alliance and 
Socialist Workers Party 
Featured Speakers: Tom Kerry, Ch’'mn, 
SWP, N.Y. Local; Martha Curti, YSA 
representative. Meeting followed by a 
May Day Social. Militant Forum Hall, 
116 Univ. Pl. Pri., May 1, 8 p.m. Cont. $1. 





RADIO & TV SERVICE & SALES 
Home Calls $4.00 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27 Av. LO 6-4667 
Special discount to Guardian readers. 


CHILDREN’S CAMP 


CHILDREN’S FARM & CAMP, — New 
Hampshire, White Mt. Region. Ages 6-12. 
Something different. Farming, arts & 
crafts, domestic science, nature studies, 
sports, touring. For details write: Mrs. 
J. Timms, Box 135, Wentworth, N.H. 


RESORTS 














Planning a relaxing vacation? Preview 
with a weekend at BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, 
Ulster Co., N.Y. Cate $7.50 per day. 
Phone Wallkill 3-2214. Folder. 





HILLBERG FARM 

Kerhonkson via Throughway 
If you desire or need a change from 
the metropolitan bigness to simpler, 
natural environs—try our 100 acre farm 
in the sunny Catskills. We blend our 
set-up with international cuisine, con- 
genial atmosphere, books and records. 
RESERVE NOW for holidays, week-ends, 
& summer vacations. Call Kerhonkson 
8008-W. 





When on beautiful CAPE COD visit 
PRAGER’S GUEST HOUSE 67 E. Main 
St.. Hyannis, Mass. Write or phone for 
reservations, SPring 5-2998. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


FIRST OPENINGS IN 3 YEARS! 
2, 3¥%2, 4-rm. bungalows, 70 mi. N.¥.C, 
Swimming, sports, day camp. 

TWIN LAKES COLONY 
CY 3-0163 CY 2-2111 











MODERN BUNGALOWS & APTS. Ker- 
honkson, N.Y. Swimming, boating, rec. 
hall. Reasonable. Halpern’s Bungalows. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 3412 (N.Y.C.—SP 9- 
7164). ° 





DUTCHESS CO. 3, 2!/, rooms, screened 
porches. Swimming, sports, day camp. 
Off Taconic Pkway. LEFT TURN Pump- 
kin Lane D 18. MEYERS FARM, Clinton 
Curners, N.Y. Phone Colfax 6-3481. 
EE 





BUNGALOWS & MODERN 
APARTMENTS 
Rentals $250 and up 
Swimming, Tennis, Recreation Hall 
Records, Bendix-all on premises 
NYC phone NI 5-7931 
Kerhonkson 2149 
THE CRANES, Kerhonkson, N.Y, 





SPACIOUS 6-RM. HOUSE, fully equip- 
ped, near excellent beach, North Shore 
Eastern Long Island, 78 mi. N.Y.C. Car 
needed. Call MO 2-9408, evenings. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 4-RM BUNGALOW, fully 
equipped, Croton Park Colony, Peek- 
skilu, N.Y. Call LU 17-0670 (NYC). 


NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 


WRITERS WORKSHOP has opening for 
some new members. Meets in B'klyn. 
Advise training and/or experience. Sam- 
ple mss. required for admission. Mail 
mss. now, if possible, accompanied by 
self-addressed, stamped .envelope. Box 
12, c/o. Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., NYC 9. 


MERCHANDISE 


RADIO—HI-FI—AM-FM—SHORT WAVE 
10 Watt output, 4 speakers, phono and 
tape inputs, wooden cabinet. — Reg. 
$269.95. Limited Quant. at $139.95. 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS, 143 
4 Av. (14 St.) GR 3-7819. 

1-hour free parking. 
























LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH &-4788 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W 48 St (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
28. Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim. prop. TR 3-8060 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Spring Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam /v (bet. 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICF 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63. N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 








14-75 Sts.) 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





MARCEL PAINTERS 





Private homes, apartments, business 
premises, Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—If they are in need of remodel- 
ing or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7 Av., OR 5-7773. You 
will also get good buys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VINCED. 








UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
1887 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitz- 
vah, anniversary parties at home or 
temple. Office parties & home parties 
serviced anywhere in the metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. 
Phone: INgersoll 9-6827. 





DURACLEANED RUGS & UPHOLSTERY 
stay clean longer. Pile unmats, colors 
revive. Cleaned in your home—use again 
same day. Inexpensive world-wide serv- 
ice. Call for estimate. — DURACLEAN 
SERVICE, STerling 9-8551. 





SUPERIOR CARPET CLEANING 
Add life and beauty to your rugs. Work 
cone in your home. Dependable, reason- 
able. Wool 6c sq. ft. 

Call EVergreen 5-9289. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim‘s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour per man. 

SU 17-7378. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sel) new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 





RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. (BOAC) advises in its 

ads: “If you are thinking of going to Africa anytime in the 
future, you'd better make plans now. You'll want to see Africa while 
it’s still unspoiled.” . . . It is official policy of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture in Iran to refuse to hire pretty girls because “they spend 
too much time on their make-up and disrupt office routine.” ... 
Britain’s Civil Service Union is probably the world’s most vertical 
union. According to the London Daily Herald: “Among its 20,000 
members it numbers the Queen’s personal maid, restorers of mum- 
mies in museums, beefeaters at the Towers of London, glass-eye 
fitters, tournament starters at golf courses in the royal parks, coast- 
guards, a whole army of scrubwomen from government offices and 
managers of government-owned saloons.” 


THE NEW YORK SUBWAY SYSTEM collects a good income from 
advertising space in cars and on platforms. But a couple of recent 
ads raised a fuss. One is a car card reading: “The House of Dele- 
gates of the American Medical Association has taken no definite 
actior on the possible connection between cancer and smoking. There 
is still considerable difference of opinion among medical authori- 
ties on this controversial subject.” There is no indication in the ad 
whether it is paid for by tobacco companies or run free as a “public 
service.” The other Seepeenans below) ook Barbasol Presto Lather 


Pyar canis too smal 
aa mine for Size 





is being tested on 35 stations. According to the company’s vice presi- 
dent, William H. Tirrell, reaction so far has been mostly favorable. 


Of the new corporate image he says: “A great many of our compe- 
titors charge 79c for a six-ounce can of shaving cream. . . . We 
give an 11-ounce can for 79c. So presenting an ad like this is a nor- 
mal evolution. We’re giving most of the best for the least, we rea- 
soned, and we also have a big can. . A lot of people have small 
cans and we think they should know about the big one we have.” 

Glenn Saunders, public relations man for the Citizens Coun- 
cil of Montgomery, Ala., which blocked the showing of The Defiant 
Ones at a local theater, says the movie is “low-pressure, insidious 
propaganda that very likely would not be recognized for what it was.” 


IN AUGUST, 1945, AIR FORCE MAJOR Claude R. Eatherly led the 
A-bomb raid on Hiroshima. In 1947 he was mustered out of service 
and returned to a hero’s welcome in Texas. But since that time he 
has been arrested several*times for burglary. Last month he was ac- 
cused of trying to rob a drive-in grocery in Dallas but instead of 
jail he was consigned to a veteran’s hospital for psychiatric care. 
According to doctors, Eatherly is suffering from a “neurosis with 


psychotic manifestations” and “hallucinations that the Japanese 
are after him.” 


A Veteran’s Administration psychiatrist says: “He was well ad- 
justed before service and did have a good record in service. His 
mental breakdown is recognized as being precipitated by the service.” 
Eatherly says: “I do feel I killed those people at Hiroshima. I wish 
I could die. I tried to commit suicide twice, but it didn’t work.” 
London police took movie films of the people who marched from 
Aldermaston to London to protest the manufacture of H-bombs. But 
according to Chief Superintendent Eric Watson the film was strictly 
for “social purposes”—to be shown at police social functions. Labor 
MP Stephen Swingler was prepared to put a question in Parliament 
to the Home Secretary on whether public money was spent on police 
social films and, if so, why. 


—Robert E. Light 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


FURN. 6-RM. (3 bedrm) HOUSE from 
June 20 thru Sept. 12. — 15 minutes 
Times Sq. Backyard, finished basement, 
air conditioning, TV, etc. $400 plus ar- 
rangements for use of phone. Box 8, 
— c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., NYC 9. 
WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS _— 

ROOM FOR RENT 


Economical, insured household moving, 
pe station wagons. Loca] and long 
istance. 24 hours, 7 days. FOR BUSINESS WOMAN (Jackso 
: NES MA? n Hts.) 
THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 Own Rossoom, =. transportation, kitch- 
en privileges. Phone HI 6-7027, after 
RESTAURANTS 5 p.m 

TREAT COFFEE-SHOP RESTAURANT WEST END AV. in 70's, rm. in bachelor 
752 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale’s) apt. Kitchen priv. optional. Nicely fur- 
Complete catering facilities & gourmet nished, elev. bldg., privacy, bookcase, 
specialties for weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, phone handy, nr. transp. Cool, airy, 


Phones: 




















business meetings, etc. available in reasonable. Phone TR 4-2445 
greater metropolitan area. Spec. dis- 
count to Guardian readers. Phone: EL 5- NICE, LARGE, FRONT ROOM. Very 


8048. light & airy. W. 137 St. Phone AU 1-5413. 
INSTRUCTION 














CHICAGO 
GUITAR: CHORDAL PATTERNS, coun. 
terp’t. Math; French, any level. Al 
H.S. subjects, Experienced. Nat'l. Merit IN CHICAGO 
rinner. Member Fr. Art Theater. Tel: ° 
aU 7-607. Insurance—Every Kind 





professional service 
plus personal interest 


SUBLET 





BUDGET MOVERS w STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 


JUNE 30-SEPT 1.—COOL, furnished 6- 
rooms, 2 bath APARTMENT, Riverside 
Dr overlooking G.W. Bridge. $135 mo. 
Phone: TO 17-3543 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE 


OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


THREE EXCITING ALBUMS 


The Weavers 


Travelling On with The Weavers—When disc jockeys start us- 
ing terms like ‘ 


‘Weavers-type story” it’s 


Travelling On with f° WEACE: od 


clear that this unique 


singing group has become a national institution. In the finest 
Weavers’ tradition is this great new album, Travelling On, a 
collection of wonderful songs from around the world translated 
into the inimitable Weavers’ style. Five are recorded with 
Pete Seeger. List price, $4.98. Guardian Price...... $3.75 
SIDE ONE: Twelve Gates to The City, Erie Canal, I Never Will Marry, Old 
Riley, Sinner Man, House of the Rising Sun, The Keeper, You Made Me a 
Pallet on the Floor. SIDE TWO: Mi Caballo, Kumbaya, Hopsha- -Diri, Si Mi 
Quieres, State of Arkansas, Greenland Whale Fisheries, Eddystone Light, 
Gotta Travel On. 


+ 


VARGUASIRI 
« 





Paul Robeson — “Favorite Songs’ 


Favorite Songs is a wonderful new album produced by Moni- 
tor and made up from tapes obtained from Paul himself. Re- 
corded in the U.S. in 1957, they’re his favorite spirituals and 
songs of protest. All are accompanied by Alan Booth, except 
two with. Lawrence Brown. Hammer Song is recorded with 
Sonny Terry on the harmonica and Brownie McGhee, guitar. 
Expertly recorded, with real closeup sound, this 12” LP belongs 
in every Robeson record library. List, $4.98. Guardian price $3.75 


SIDE ONE: 


SIDE TWO: 
Me, 
‘in Russian), Zog Nit 
dish and English), Joe Hill, 


Hassidic Chant: 


The Almanacs 


The classic Talking Union, which nearly two hundred Guard- 
ian readers have bought in the past few weeks, is being offered 
once again for those who still haven't got around to ordering 
their copy. Here’s the gallant “Union Maid” still heroically 
standing her ground 20 years after Lee Hays, Pete Seeger and 
Company made her famous; “Which Side Are You On?” asking 
the same urgent question, and the “Talking Union” as rele- 
vant today as ever. Great for the new generation. 40 minutes 
of wonderful listening for the old timers, this 12” LP is offered 
at the Guardian’s New Low Price .. a $3.50 


ALL THREE FOR $10! 
“GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE. —— 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 




















| 





(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying 6ervice. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 


Name 
Address 
» City .... . Zone . 
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Hammer Song, (with Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee), 
Me From the Lime Rock, Scandalize My 
Kaddish, 
Vi Azoi Lebt Der Keyser (in Yiddish), 
Keynmol (Song of the Warsaw Ghetto, 


Water 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. 
Songs My Mother Taught 
The Orphan 
sung in Yid- 


Name, 
Wanderer, 
The Minstrel Boy, 


ORIGINAL: ©? 


with: this ‘Almac Singers.’ 


& otfwr UNION SONGS 


sehr Soe and a: 





GUARDIAN 
VITAMINS 


For genera) use 


100 capsules, $2.50 


. 
MULTIPLE VITAMINS 
{In small, easy-to-swallow capsules 


100 capsules, $1.75 


* 
HIGH POTENCY MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS 


For general vitamin deficiency 


100 capsules, $3.25 


e 
HIGH POTENCY THERAPEUTIC 


For cun-down and convalescents 


100 capsules, $3. 


* 
STRESS FORMULA 
For undue stress or strain 
caused by worry or fatigue 


100 capsules, $5.50 


e 
HEMATINIC ANTI-AN"%MIA 
FORMULA 
High in Iron, Liver & B-12 


100 capsules, $4. 
te 
VITAMIN-MINERAL CANDITABS 


For young people and adults 

who cannot swallow capsules 

Choice of chocolate, cherry or 
both flavors mixed 


100 capsules, $2.25 


* 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 
For 35-year-olds and up 


100 capsules, $3.50 
* 
PEDIATRIC DROPS 


For infants 


50 cc bottle, $2.25 


& 
THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 


with MINERALS 
people on restricted diets 
100 capsules, $4.95 


For 


SPECTATOR A 


Overtime in Minneapolis 


T WAS A FINE reasonable request: “Tell us all about your trip 

in a shortish article.” Sixteen states—62 days—66 lectures 
—4,000 new people—and the GUARDIAN wants it all summarized 
in 850 well-chosen words! I could use several columns to tell about 
the Guardian Clubs I met in Cleveland, Detroit. St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Minneapolis and Chicago; about the wonderful 
Sobell Committees or the Jewish Currents reader groups, or the 
Labor Forums, or the Unitarian Fellowship and Methodist Federa- 
tion meetings, or the university campuses at which I spoke. 

But I think I'll use this one to tell you about the extra- 
ordinary three-hour radio broadcast I had in Minneapolis. The 
Twin Cities Guardian Club had arranged for me to speak on Night 
Beat, an unusual program on radio station WDGY, 10 p.m. to 12 mid- 
night, conducted by news commentator Robert West. West opens 
his program by interviewing a guest for some 20 minutes until 
listeners begin telephoning in their questions, which are broadcast. 


EST BEGAN BY ASKING ME why I had run as lieutenant- 

governor on an Independent-Socialist ticket in New York, 
what I meant by socialism, how socialism differs from communism, 
and what I thought of our “defense” spending. 


Before we had been on the 
air eight minutes all ten switch- 
board lights were blinking fur- 
jously—and none of them were 
out again until we adjourned at 
1 a.m. (an hour later than us- 
ual) with more than a hundred 
callers still unconnected. 


What were the questions? 
Well, they ranged from thought- 
ful inquiries on unemployment, 
racial discrimination, the danger 
of attack if the U.S. were to cut 
down on armaments, freedom of 
religion or of such public dis- 
cussions as Night Beat in the 
Soviet Union, the chances of in- 
creased foreign trade, and the 
dangers of automation to such 
inquiries as: “Do you approve of 
their killing 20,000,000 people in ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
China just because they didn’t want to have children separated from 
their parents?” 

When I said, in response to the last, that I really didn’t be- 
lieve any such thing had happened, the young woman on the phone 
insisted: “It did so. { read it in Life and they couldn’t print anything 
that didn’t happen.” 

The next call was a refreshing contrast. 
abruptly: “Dr. Rubinstein, 
war?” 


“No, I said. “I. don’t think either Eisenhower or Stevenson or 
any of the big business interests behind our bi-partisan foreign pol- 
icy actually want a war.” 


“Well, then, why do you think they all demand a big armaments 
budget unless they do believe we're in danger of attack?” 


T HIS GAVE ME A CHANCE to discuss the economic pressures for 
such a budget, the enormous profits it insured, the terrific 
crash we would have day after tomorrow if war spending ended 
(unless there were ar incredibly large allocation of funds to such 
non-profit and low-profit fields as education, health, housing, etc.), 
and to the charitable conclusion tnat if I were DuPont I would be 
equally incapable of solving the contradiction of monopoly capital- 
ism without a war budget. 

The next few callers inadvertently struck a lighter note. One 
said that he and his wife both worked some distance out of town 
in opposite directions, and they therefore had two old jalopies. “But 
under socialism we couldn’t have two cars in one family. So what 
would we do?” he ended challengingly. 

Another phone call had a peremptory challenge: 
believe we're heading for an economy of abundance?” 

I babbled a delighted affirmative to, I thought, the first call 
from one of our own, but was disillusioned as he sternly continued: 
“Well, then, socialism won’t work. It may be all right now in 
Russia and China where there’s not enough to go ’round anyway. - 
But it can’t possibly work when you're through with scarcity and 
have plenty for everyone.” After a confused interchange during 
which he declared that only technocracy could work when goods 
were plentiful, but refused to attempt either a definition of tech- 
nocracy or an explanation of socialism’s mysterious failure when 
the going got easy, the questions took a turn for the better. 


T HERE WERE SEVERAL LATE CALLERS who asked, in differ- 
ent ways. what purpose a protest vote could serve and I was 
able to conclude, at 12:55 a.m., with Debs’ much quoted remark: 
“It’s better to vote for what you want and not to get it than to 
vote for what you don’t want and to get it.” 

The high point of the evening, however, came to me a week 
later with a letter forwarded to Chicago. This informed me that 
the following night. when the guest speaker was discussing Civilian 
Defense, two out of three of the incoming questions were still ad- 
dressed to “the lady who was here last night” or “the lady who 
talked about socialism.” —Annette T. Rubinstein 


A man’s voice began 
do you believe Eisenhower really wants 


“Don’t you 





